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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 
MARKS CENTENARY 
OF UNIVERSITY 


Six Cencerts by Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Many Singers 
Attract 5000 Music Lovers 
from Middle West 





Chorus of 350 Heard 





Eric Fogg’s ‘Seasons’ Has 
First American Performance 


—Young People Give Gaul 
Cantata — Noted Soloists Are 
Featured 

ANN ARBOR, May 20. 


circumstance, in 


settime gav and colorful, with 
1 et famfares and carillons ringing, 
the fortv-fourth annual Mav Festival 


> 000 music lovers 


t the Middle West to 

tor cr its gala opening 

Maw 12. This openimg concert was 

so the begimmimg of the celebration by 
University of Michigan of the 100th 
mniversary of its comme to Ann Arbor. 
Th mitia wert starred Kirsten 
Flagsta wh ypened the Choral 
Lmiom series this year. and who once 
ore delighted her audience with elo- 
sent imterpretations of operatic arias. 
The Ptiledelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy was an equal attrac- 
77 In l ems I ee fri m Weber’s 
Der Fretschutz Du Bist der Lenz’ 
Wagner's Walkure’, and 
umnhilde’s Immolation Scene from 
~Mtterdammerunme’. Mme. Flagstad’s 
singimg was powerful and effortless as 
t soared above the heavy orchestration. 
The enchanting lyric quality with which 
she imvests the s1 art-song was 
ecessarily sacrificed to the drama. Mme. 
aestad stood statuesque and motion- 
ess as the orchestra closed the long 


last sceme of “Gotterdammerung’. At 
the close, both she and Mr. Ormandy 
with applause. 
ladelphia Orchestra, under the 
Mr. Ormandy, 
as the official 
tival orchestra with Bach’s Prelude 
Fugue im F Mimor and ‘Jesu Joy 
Miam’s Desiring’, both of which had 
Lucien Cailliet, 
clarinetist f the orchestra, whose 
er setting of “Sacro Mente’ was so 
liked last May. Other first night 
n4 Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, 
im a tramsparency of indescrib- 
uble beauty. amd Moussorgsky’s ‘Pic- 
tures at am Exhibition’, the latter being 
nother orchestration by Mr. Cailliet 
America of 
Eric Fogg’s “Seasons” was the highlight 
+ Thursday evening concert, which 
also imtroduced Lauritz Melchior. Mr 
born in Manchester, England, 
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Composer of ‘The Man Without a Country’ 





" mu ' “ 


Byron Morgan, Rochester 


Walter Damrosch at Seventy-five 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
GOOSSENS’S ‘JUDITH’ 


May Festival Includes Concert 
Version of Conductor’s Work 
—Wagner Night Ends Series 


CINCINNATI, May 20. 

*~UGENE GOOSSENS'’S 

4+ opera ‘Judith’ was 
concert form for the first time before 
Cincinnati audiences, as the first part 
of the third concert of the May Festi- 
val, on May 6. The occasion signalized 
also the first appearance in this season’s 
festival of Elisabeth Rethberg, who 
sang the title role. 

The cast selected for ‘Judith’ was a 
strong one, including, besides Mme. 
Rethberg, Elizabeth Wysor as Haggith, 
Alexander Kisselburgh as Holofernes, 
Edward Molitore as Bagoas, and Theo- 
dore Webb as Achior. The role of 
Judith was dominant, both in its char- 
acter and its music, and Mme. Rethberg 
gave it the vigorous treatment which its 
dramatic content called for. Mr. Webb 

(Continued on page 8) 


dynamic 
presented in 


WESTCHESTER OPENS 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


First Concert Enlists Choral 
Groups and Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Operatic Works 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., May 21. 
IX Wagnerian excerpts, performed 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Wagner Opera Chorus and _ soloists, 
conducted by Hugh Ross, opened the 
thirteenth annual Westchester Music 
Festival at the County Centre in White 
Plains last night. Reinald Werrenrath, 
Rachel Morton and Eugene Loewenthal 
were supplemented by other soloists 
chosen through festival auditions. The 
chorus was recruited from various 
choral groups in Westchester county. 
The Assembly of the Knights from 
‘Parsifal’ employed the Edgewood Park 
Girls’ Chorus with the main group. It 
was sung properly in German, the 
women succeeding better with their dic- 
tion than the men. Mr. Werrenrath is 
a veteran who knows how to husband 
(Continued on page 8) 





OPERA BY DAMROSCH 
HAS PREMIERE AT 
METROPOLITAN 


‘The Man Without a Country’, 
With Libretto by Guiterman, 
Achieves First Performance 
In Spring Season 


Conducted by Composer 





Large Cast, Headed by Arthur 
Carron and Helen Traubel, 
Includes Speaking Parts — 
Love Element Added to Hale’s 
Famous Story 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


with 
Philip 


a REATHES there a man 
soul so dead,” reads 

Nolan, who confesses he has come to 
love the sound of his own voice, to 
the midshipmen grouped about him on 
the deck of the U. S. Frigate Guer- 
riere. By chance, he has turned to 
the very lines in Scott’s ‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ that bring reminder of 
his own disgrace. But if the ex-lieu 
tenant of Marines is at that moment 
unwept and unhonored, he certainly is 
not unsung! 

Walter Damrosch has seen to that 
in ‘The Man Without a Country’, 
which was given its world premiere at 
the Metropolitan on the evening of May 
12, with the composer conducting and a 
long cast that included sundry speaking 
parts and sailors in the rigging. The 
opera, which is Dr. Damrosch’s third, 
having been preceded by ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’ (1896) and ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’ (1913), took on the aspects of 
a Damroschian apotheosis, with the 
audience rising to greet him when he 
first entered the pit and again when 
he appeared on the stage at the close in 
company with the principals, his 
librettist, Arthur Guiterman, and the 
stage and chorus directors. 

But in a speech of thanks to all con- 
cerned, he clear hint that “The 
Man Without a Country’ might not be 
his last opera. Likening himself to an 
old warhorse, pawing at the earth when 
he hears the bugles bray, he told of 
being reminded by his fellow composer, 
Deems Taylor, of Verdi’s feat in com- 
posing ‘Falstaff’ at eighty. He added 
that it was his own humble wish to 
follow where Verdi had led. Now in his 
seventy-sixth year, the composer re- 
hearsed and conducted the premiere with 
his old-time vigor, though he turned 
the baton over to Wilfrid Pelletier for 
the two repetitions given the work in 
the succeeding week. In his audience 
were some who could recall his first ap- 
pearances as a conductor at the Metro- 
politan half a century before 

‘The Man Without a Country’ was 
received with the cordiality that 

(Continued on page 5) 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 


Fourteen Conductors to Appear 
During Season of Eight 
Weeks in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, will head the list of fourteen 
conductors in Hollywood Bowl this sum- 
mer, the concerts beginning on July 13. 
As last year, the eight weeks’ season 
will include three programs weekly, 
Tuesday night being specified “sym- 
phony night”; Thursday, “opera and 
ballet night”, and Friday, “solo night”. 

The second week will be designated 
‘radio” week, with Erno Rapee at the 
helm. The soloist on July 23 will be 
Jan Peerce. Other conductors will be 
Hans Kindler of the Washington Sym- 
phony, Carlos Chavez of Mexico City, 
Fritz Reiner of Philadelphia, and Otto 
Klemperer of Los Angeles, who will 
return f,om Europe in time for the two 
last weeks of the season. Operas will 
be conducted by Pietro Cimini, Dr. Rich- 
ard Lert and Carlo Peroni, and ballets 
will be led by Efrem Kurtz of the Monte 
Carlo Ballet, and Viscount Hidemaro 
Konoye of Japan. It is expected that 
Ferde Grofé’s ‘Grand Canyon’ Suite 
will be staged as a ballet by Aida Broad- 
bent, choreographer for the films and 
Fanchon and Marco, and that a Russian 
work will be staged by Alexander Kos- 
loff, who did Stravinsky’s ‘Petrushka’ 
in two Shrine performances this spring. 
Of the operas, ‘Carmen’ and ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’ have already been an- 
nounced. Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 
is again in charge of Bow! activities. 

H. D. C. 








Newly Discovered Mozart Symphony 


Played in Strassburg 
StRAssBpuRG, May 15.—Fritz Munch 
recently conducted a newly discovered 
‘Parisian’ Symphony of Mozart on the 
same program with Mahler’s ‘Lied von 
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REFURBISHED OPERA FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Der Erde’, which was revived after a 
lapse of twenty-five years and which 
constituted a novelty for most of the 
listeners. The Mahler work met with an 
enthusiastic reception and the difficult 
solo parts were excellently mastered by 
the Viennese singers Gerda Redlich, 
contralto, and Albert Peters, —. 





Chicago Negotiates 
For Blech’s Services 


Dr. Leo Blech 


Cuicaco, May 20.— Negotiations are 
now being completed with Dr. Leo Blech, 
until recently conductor at the Berlin State 
Opera, as the result of which, it is ex- 
pected, he will come to Chicago for an 
engagement with the Chicago City Opera, 
beginning in November. It is believed that 
his contract will be for several seasons. 

The German authorities, it is understood, 
have placed no restrictions upon Dr. Blech’s 
acceptance of engagements abroad, and his 
relations with the State Opera were ter- 
minated in harmony and with expressions of 
good will. 

Dr. Blech was first introduced to Amer- 
ica during the engagement of the German 
Opera Company in 1923. 





~ CHICAGO SYMPHONY ENDS ITS SEASON 





Stock Unable to Conduct Final 
Concert, for First Time in 
Thirty-three Years 


Curcaco, May 20.—The final concert 
of the season by the Chicago Symphony 
took place on April 29 and 30, Hans 
Lange conducting. The program: 


‘Abu Hassan’ Overture............. Weber 
Symphony in E Minor (No. 2) 
Rachmaninoff 
EE EE ‘Sh sbhkendebs 64660040 Wagner 
- *. fe Arrrrrrrre Te Respighi 


This was probably the first time in 
the thirty-three years of Frederick 
Stock’s leadership of the Chicago Sym- 
phony that he did not close the season. 
That he was missed cannot be denied. 

Mr. Lange chose as his major offer- 
ing Rachmaninoff’s E Minor Symphony, 
the interpretation of which has long 
been one of Mr. Stock’s supreme 
achievements. Mr. Lange’s interpreta- 
tion underlined the main points of the 
score but was lacking in that flexibility 
and surging eloquence with which local 
audiences are accustomed to hear this 
work performed. Respighi’s ‘The Pines 
of Rome’ also fell somewhat short in 
climactic power. Mr. Lange was at his 
best in the more poetic ‘Siegfried Idyl’ 
of Wagner. 

Mischa Mischakoff, who has resigned 


to become concertmaster of the new 
NBC radio orchestra, was greeted by 
the audience with prolonged applause. 
Albert Spalding made his second ap- 
pearance at the concerts of April 22 
and 23. Mr. Lange conducted. The 


program: 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’........ Weber 
Symphony in D Major (Kéchel 385). Mozart 
Introduction and Passacaglia......... Noble 


(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Violin, D Minor, 
RT” V.cdacincenh sth eecks és Dohnanyi 
Mr. Spaulding 


Mr. Spalding is to be thanked for 
reviving the Dohnanyi concerto, a work 
of decidedly attractive qualities and one 
offering ample opportunity to display 
this violinist’s clean-cut technique and 
admirable sense of style. The audience 
was so delighted with Mr. Spalding’s 
performance that it would not leave 
until he had played a Sarabande and 
Gavotte of Bach as encore. Mr. Lange 
brought to a first hearing the Introduc- 
tion and Passacaglia of Thomas Tertius 
Noble, a resounding piece skillfully 
written but with rather a naive habit of 
starting and stopping at frequent inter- 
vals. Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony was 
clearly read though with rather too 
much pressure on the accelerator in the 
final movement. 

M. McL. 








New Works, Singers and Stage 
Director Promised for 
Fifteenth Season 


SAN Francisco, May 20.—New op- 
eras, new singers and a new stage di- 
rector are promised for San Francisco’s 
fifteenth annual grand opera season un- 
der the general direction of Gaetano Me- 
rola. Eighteen performances will begiven 
between Oct. 15 and Nov. 13, the season 
being divided into three different series : 
the regular subscription series consist- 
ing of eleven operas, the “repeat” series 
of four, and a popular priced series of 


three. 

‘Aida’, ‘Lakmé’, ‘The Masked Ball’, 
‘Tristan und Isolde’, ‘Romeo and Jul- 
iet’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Manon’, ’La Bohéme’, 
‘Madama_ Butterfly’, ‘Fidelio’, and 
‘Norma’ are in the regular series. Of 
these, ‘Aida’, ‘Lakmé’, ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ and ‘Lohengrin’ will be repeated 
The “pop” series lists ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Faust’ 
and ‘La Traviata’. 

‘Fidelio’ and ‘Norma’ are the two ad- 
ditions to the company’s repertoire. Bee- 
thoven’s opera will be staged by Herbert 
Graf, who has also been engaged to take 
charge of the stage for the other Ger- 
man operas in the season’s repertoire, 
these to be conducted by Fritz Reiner. 

New singers engaged by Mr. Merola 
are Vina Bovy, Gina Cigna and Rose 
Tentoni, sopranos; Julius Huehn, bari- 
tone; George ee and Ludwig 


eeneeeneanauaneny 


SIX WEEKS SEASON 
SET FOR RAVINIA 


Chicago Symphony to Open 
Series on July 1—Guest Con- 
ductors and Soloists Listed 


Curcaco, May 20.—A six weeks sea- 
son of concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony will open on July 1 at Ravinia 
Park, long a seat of summer music in 
this city. 

The initial performance will be con- 
ducted by Gennaro Papi, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and will bring as soloists 
Lucrezia Bori, Mario Chamlee and Leon 
Rothier, all Metropolitan artists. Other 
conductors who will officiate in the 
course of the series will be Ernest 
Ansermet, Hans Kindler, Hans Lange, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan and Vladimir 
Goldschmann. José Iturbi, pianist, and 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, will be 
among the season’s soloists. M. McL. 








TIBBETT IS APPLAUDED 
IN HIS LONDON DEBUT 





Sings Scarpia in ‘Tosca’ at Covent 
Garden as His First European 
Appearance 


Lonpon, May 15. — Impersonating 
Scarpia in “Tosca’, Lawrence Tibbett 
made his European debut at Covent 
Garden last night and had a most 
cordial reception from a vast audience 
There were a dozen curtain calls after 
the first and second acts. Sharing in 
hearty applause were Gina Cigna and 
Martinelli who sang the other leading 
parts. A large crowd awaited him at 
the stage door. 


In the course of the coronation sea- 
son Tibbett is to appear half a dozen 
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Hofmann, bass-baritones. René Maison, 
who made his American debut in San 
Francisco under Mr. Merola’s baton in 
1926, will also appear. 

Re-engaged from past seasons are 
Lily Pons, Kirsten Flagstad, Charlotte 
Boerner and Josephine Tuminia, so- 
pranos; Bruna Castagna and Kathryn 
Meisle, contraltos; Charles Kullman, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lauritz Melchior, 
Hans Clemens and Ludovico Oliviero, 
tenors; Richard Bonelli, Perry Askam, 
baritones; Ezio Pinza, Norman Cordon 
and Emanuel List, basses. 


Conductors engaged, in addition to 
Mr. Reiner, are Pietro Cimini and Gen- 
naro Papi, who will share with Mr. 
Merola the task of directing the French 
and Italian works. Their assistant con- 
ductors are Hermann Weigert, Antonio 
dell ’Orefice, Giacomo Spadoni, Freder- 
ick Vajda and Willem Van den Burg. 

William Tyroler, the chorus master, 
has completely reorganized: the choral 
ensemble and promises a new and su- 
perior opera chorus for 1937. 

No mention is made of the probable 
ballet master. Rumor has indicated for 
some months past that Michel Fokine 
would be Adolph Bolm’s successor. 

Armando Agnini, stage and technical 
director since the organization of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, con- 
tinues to serve in that capacity for the 
French and Italian repertoire. 


Maryory M. FISHER 


times at Covent Garden. Late in June he 
will create the title part in a new opera, 
‘Don Juan de Manara’, by Eugene 
Goossens, for which the libretto was 
written by the late Arnold Bennett. 





METROPOLITAN EXTENDS 
SEASON BY TWO WEEKS 





Will Begin Nov. 29 and Continue 
Sixteen Weeks—Closing Date 


One Week Earlier 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
announces through posters in the lobby 
of the theatre that the 1937-38 season 
will extend to sixteen weeks, which is 
two weeks longer than the season just 
closed, and represents the longest Metro 
politan season since 1932-33. The open 
ing date will be Nov. 29, three weeks 
earlier than usual, and the closing date 
will be March 19, 1938, one week earlier 
than in the last season. The earlier 
closing date probably is explained by 
the circumstance that the 1938 Spring 
tour is likely to require at least four 
weeks Subscription performances, 
as usual, will fall on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons. The Saturday 
night popular-priced series will be ex 
tended from twelve to fourteen per 
formances. Subscription and admissior 
prices will remain unchanged. 


International Music Meeting for Paris 


Parts, May 15.—An_ international! 
meeting dealing with the subject of 
‘Musical Audition for Youth’ has been 
proposed by the Society for Musical 
Education to be held at the Interna 
tional Exposition in Paris. Roger 
Ducasse is president of the meeting 
Ernest Schelling and Walter Damrosch 
will take part in the lectures and dis 
cussions. 





York, N. Y., on the 10th and 25th of 
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Damrosch Opera Given World Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 
to be in store for any viable American 
opera produced at the Metropolitan, 
and with frequent interruptions of ap- 
plause for set airs and even for the 
scenery. Aside from the personal trib- 
utes paid the composer-conductor, the 
initial performance developed a special 
interest in Helen Traubel, a soprano 
from St. Louis, latterly a radio singer, 
who made a highly promising debut in 
the chief feminine role, that of Mary 
Rutledge. A mature singer, one not 
of the fledgling class, though her stage 
technique was of a rudimentary order, 
she disclosed a voice and a production 
to indicate that there may be a story to 
unfold in her subsequent appearances, 
particularly if she is found adaptable for 
Wagnerian roles. 
A Singable Libretto 


Of the opera itself, it must be said 
that Dr. Damrosch has written a score 
of respectable craftsmanship, if of an 
order that looks backward rather than 
forward. It is not a distinguished score, 
but it is agreeable in its thoroughly 
orthodox, eclectic way—well orches- 
trated, well-knit and shipshape in the 
things that go to make an opera stage- 
worthy. Mr. Guiterman’s text is a 
singable one, irresnective of whether in 
performance it fulfills Mr. Damrosch’s 
expressed view that English, when sung. 
“should sound noble”. The whimsical 
poet of ‘The Laughing Muse’ and ‘The 
Light Guitar’ has been preponderantly 
serious in his adaptation of Edward 
Everett Hale’s long-cherished story. Dr. 
Damrosch supplied the basic scenario 
and the libretto is a practical one for 
stage purposes. There are two acts, the 
first divided into two scenes, the second 
into three. Orchestral interludes bridge 
the changes and mark the passing of 
time. Spoken dialogue alternates with 
a variety of song-speech in leading into 
various set musical forms, mostly solos 
or duets. The addition of a feminine 
character not in Hale’s “legend”, by 
which the exiled and degraded marine 
officer is provided with a Fidelio-like 
sweetheart who devotes her life to an 
attempt to gain his pardon, rounds the 
story out satisfactorily for operatic uses. 
The subject can be considered a basi- 
cally good one, in spite of the pitfalls 
that lurk in historical associations and 
the temptation to invite the eagle to 
scream 


Summary of the Action 


The action. briefly summarized, runs as 
follows. After a prelude depictive of the 
summer night in which is heard the call of 
the whippoorwill, Harman Blennerhassett 
is shown receiving guests at a party on his 
Ohio river estate. Among them are Marv 
Rutledge and Lieutenant Philip Nolan. 
The impetuous young officer, dreaming of 
wealth and power for the sake of his lady, 
already is involved in Aaron Burr’s con- 
spiracv to found an empire in the South- 
west. He has the bad luck to be the only 
one arrested when a detachment of the 
military arrive just too late to catch Burr 
and his other associates. The close of this 
scene is one of several weak “curtains”, 
visually as well as musically. 

The second scene of the first act is de- 
voted to the trial of Lieutenant Nolan on 
a charge of treason. Mary witnesses his 
disgrace. Goaded by the questions of irate 
iudges of the military court. the young 
hothead utters his fateful cry. “Damn these 
United States. I never want to hear of 
them again.” He has his wish in the form 
of sentence that he shall endure lifelong 
exile on shipboard and the name of his 
country shall never be mentioned in his 
His epaulets and the buttons of 


presence. 
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his jacket are stripped from his uniform. 
All three scenes of the second act are on 
deck of the Guerriere. They are given over 
largely to sailor songs and commiseration 
of Philip, who wanders among the men, 
holding no command or rank. Ladies from 
Gibraltar come aboard and are entertained. 
In some way, Mary, too, is there and she 
tells Philip of her high hope for a pardon. 
But he decides he must win his exoneration ; 
and Mary’s sung plea, added to Philip’s 


Country’, opera in two acts (in English), 
based upon Edward Everett Hale’s story 
of the same title. Scenario and music by 
Walter Damrosch; libretto by Arthur 
Guiterman. Metropolitan Opera House, 
May 12, evening. 


CAST 
Lieut. Philip Nolan. Arthur Carron 
Mary Rutledge ....Helen Traubel 
Harman Blennerhassett..... George Rasely 
a a eee Joseph Royer 
Colonel Morgan.............. Tohn Gurney 
is, Serer , Nicholas Massue 
Fairfax ... Lodovico Oliviero 
Lieutenant Pinckney Wilfred Engelman 
Lieutenant Reeve George Cehanovsky 
Negro Boatman ..Donald Dickson 


Ist Officer.. ..Daniel Harris 
2nd Officer. Donald Dickson 
3rd Officer. Nicholas Massue 


lst Midshipman 
2nd Midshipman 
3rd Midshipman. 
4th Midshinman 
Sth Midshipman 


Nicholas Massue 
Donald Dickson 

Daniel Harris 

John Gurney 
..George Rasely 
Boatswain .Tosenh Royer 
Algerine Admiral George Rasely 


Thelma Votinka 
‘ , Maxine Stellman 
Five American Girls Lucielle Rrowning 


"Marian Matyas 
Tarna Paull 
SPEAKING PARTS 
Touis D’Angelo 
Norman Cordon 
Donald Dickson 
..John Gurney 
Robert Nicholson 
Robert Nicholson 
Louis D’Angelo 
Ludwig Burestaller 
Rohert Nicholson 
Lodovico Oliviero 


Commodore Decatur 
Captain Morris.. 
Midshipman Denton 
Midshipman Ahearn 
A Surgeon , 
Captain Sedlev 
Sergeant O'Neill 
Private Schwartz 
4th Officer 

Sth Officer 
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World premiere of ‘The Man Without a ; 





Conductor, Walter Damrosch 
Stage Director. Désiré Defrére 
Chorus Master, Fausto Cleva 
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IN ‘THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY' 


On U. S. Frigate Guerriere, with Philip Nolan Reading Scott's Lines to i 
His Shipmates. The Insets Show Arthur Carron as Lieutenant Nolan (Left) 


and Helen Traubel as Mary Rutledge 
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spoken one, induces Commodore Decatur 
to give him command of a gun in a brush 
with Berber pirates. Philip is fatally 
wounded in repulsing a boarding party and 
dies with the voice of Mary coming to him 
—and the audience—but not to the others 
on the stage, in what seems to be a com- 
forting lullaby. 


Qualities of the Score 


Mr. Damrosch’s score is that of an ex- 
perienced and resourceful musician, but not 
one with any very vital or even con- 
temporaneous message to convey. Much 
of the music has the sound of Wagner— 
even of Fafner emerging from his cave— 
but it is not an opera of the leit motif. 
Among set numbers are pleasant, inconse- 
quential ditties that cannot be styled arias 
—they are just songs for song’s sake. 
Philip has a “Whippoorwill Serenade”. A 
midshipman sings of Kate, of Rose and of 
“No one at all”. Another toasts Juanita, 
otherwise Jane. The ladies come on board 
the Guerriere to the tune of a hornpipe of 
the period, ‘Hull’s Victory’, then join in 
the dancing of something that suggests a 
pre-view of the polka. A sailor chantey, 
‘The Constitution and the Guerriere’, is 
sung by way of welcome for Commodore 
Decatur. More extended and operatic in 
form are several solos and duets for Mary 
and Philip. These are developed in tradi- 
tional arioso, pleasant to hear and appro- 
priate to the emotions they seek to express. 
Their lack is of any very arresting or per- 
sonal turn of phrase. The listener may 
have the feeling that he has heard every 
phrase of their melody before. 


Though there are a few instances of un- 
comfortable spinning out of syllables in the 
Wagnerian manner, the musical prosody of 
the score is of a superior order. Thanks 
to this, as well as to good diction on the 
part of a fair proportion of the principals, 
more than the usual amount of the text 
could be understood in spite of orchestra- 
tion that was frequently full and sometimes 
heavy. An instance of very good word- 
setting was to be found in the trial scene, 
with Philip’s answers to the interrogations 
of his judges—first spoken, later sung— 
leading to Colonel Morgan’s sentence, an 
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effective culmination, though it comes 
straight out of ‘The Flying Dutchman’. 
This and other reminiscences are not dis- 
turbing. Of more consequence is the 
score’s failure to contribute a musical high 
point of its own. 

The new opera was the _ eighteenth 
American stage work to have its premiere 
at the Metropolitan and the first in a sup- 
plementary Spring season. It was a test 
for Lee Pattison’s organization that was 
met with routine competence, if in some 
details of the stage direction rather tenta- 
tively. The singers, including many of the 
young or not so young Americans of the 
company, brought spirit to their roles and 
visually the work had its engaging details 
in the bright uniforms of the marine offi- 
cers and a ship scene that in itself was im- 
pressive. Otherwise the settings were ade- 
quate, if of an origin that resulted in the 
staging of memory contests in the lobby 
and corridors. 


Success for New Soprano 


The stage success of the performance 
undoubtedly was that of Miss Traubel as 
Mary. This success was primarily a sing- 
ing one. Though she spoke her lines sym- 
pathetically and well, she has much to 
learn in acting routine. The stature and 
the voice alike suggest Wagnerian roles 
as her metier. The voice apparently has 
the power and the solidity for heroic 
parts. The quality was rich and at times 
brilliant, though there was a certain one- 
ness of color. The soprano’s English dic- 
tion was exceptionally good. This last was 
true also of the Philip Nolan of Arthur 
Carron. Though not in appearance a 
romantic officer, he sang with much spirit 
and made the resonance of his very good 
natural voice count in dramatic scenes; 
particularly that of Philip’s outburst at the 
trial. He was less successful in his spoken 
lines. Among the score or more of lesser 
parts, the Aaron Burr of Joseph Royer, the 
Colonel Morgan of John Gurney and the 
Sergeant O’Neill of Louis D’Angelo stood 
out. The last-named made of the removal 
of the buttons from Philip’s uniform one 


(Continued on page 19) 
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OUR ORCHESTRAS AND THE 





Records for the Season Show 
Performances of Eighty-nine 
Works by Sixteen Major En- 
sembles — Sixty-seven Native 
or Resident Musicians Given 
Hearings 


By Ronatp F, EYER 


OW much of a “break” are 

American composers getting 

from symphony orchestras in 
their own country? Are the Ameri- 
can orchestras using the domestic prod- 
uct, and, if so, how often and in what 
quantity? These perennially reiterated 
and controverted questions again come 
to the fore as another symphonic season 
passes into history. — 

Some relevant evidence along these 
lines is produced by a survey just com- 
pleted by Musical America through 
its correspondents in various cities 
concerning the activities during the past 
season of sixteen of the nation’s leading 
orchestras in behalf of native composers. 
The orchestras scrutinized were those 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Rochester, Washington, D. C., 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, Seattle 
and Portland, Ore. 

That the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Chicago Symphony were the leaders 
in the number of American works per- 
formed and American composers rep- 
resented is not unexpected, as it con- 
forms to past records. These two have 
been eminent patriots for a long time. 
Messrs. Stokowski and Ormandy, how- 
ever, take first position with perform- 
ances in Philadelphia of twelve individ- 
ual works by eleven different composers, 
as against ‘eleven works by ten com- 
posers presented by Dr. Stock in Chi- 
cago. 

The Philadelphia Youth concerts, 
which are rieither children’s concerts 
nor regular symphonic events, present 
some difficulties for the umpire. In this 
series were given four works by four 
American composers. Whether they 
should’ be added to the orchestra’s total 
is a debatable point. If they are, Phila- 
delphia’s record then becomes sixteen 
works by fifteen composers. 

Philadelphia had an_ interesting 
season, natively speaking. To begin 
with, there were four world premieres 
and one first performance in America, 
with Robert Elmore’s ‘Valley Forge’, 
Harl McDonald’s ‘Three Poems’ on tra- 
tional Aramaic and Hebraic themes, 
David Raksin’s ‘Montage’ and Roder- 
ick White’s ‘Negro Chant’, in the first 
classification, and Tibor Serly’s Sym- 
phony in the second. In addition, there 
were ten works played for the first time 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra: Samuel 
Barber’s ‘Music after Shelley’; Nikolai 
Berezowsky’s Sinfonietta; Reel from 
Henry Cowell’s ‘Irish Suite’; ‘Station 
WGZBX’, by Philip James; Paul Nor- 
doff’s Fugue; Burrill Phillips’s ‘Court- 
house Square’; Bernard Rogers’s “Two 
American Frescoes’; Paul White’s “The 
Voyage of the Mayflower’; Frederick 
Woltmann’s ‘Poem’ for flute and orches- 
tra, and Victor Young’s ‘Arizona’. 

Chicagoans were privileged to express 
first impressions of Ernest Schelling’s 
‘Suite Varie,’ which the composer con- 
ducted, and Albert Noelte’s Four Sym- 
phonic Impressions. In addition to these 
they heard for the first time in their city 
Paul White’s ‘Five Miniatures’; William 
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"But if we play all these American things, what's to become of Mozart and Boccherini?"’ 


Edward S. Stringham’s Nocturne No. 1; 
Bernard Rogers’s ‘Once Upon’ a Time’; 
Mr. Schelling’s ‘Impressions from an Art- 
ist’s Life’; Felix Borowski’s Symphony 
No. 2; Otto Luening’s Two Symphonic 
Sketches; Arne Oldberg’s symphonic 
poem, ‘The Sea’ and Leo Sowerby’s ‘Me- 
dieval Poem’. 

The Minneapolis and the San Francisco 
symphonies tie for third place with nine 
compositions by eight composers and nine 
compositions by seven composers, re- 
spectively. The Cincinnati and the De- 
troit symphonies share fourth place with 
eight compositions by eight composers and 
eight compositions by six composers, re- 
spectively. In fifth place are the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and the National Sym- 
phony with seven works by seven com- 
posers, and the Seattle Symphony with 
seven works by four composers. 

The Boston and the St. Louis sym- 
phonies are sixth, with six works by five 
composers and six works by six composers, 
respectively. Seventh place is shared by 
the orchestras in Rochester, Portland, Ore.., 
and Kansas City, each of which played 
three works by three composers, except 
Kansas City, where only two composers 
were represented. At the end of the tabu- 
lation comes the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
with two works by two composers, both 
premieres. Complete data relating to this 
listing is appended at the end of the article. 


Beware False Conclusions 


Is this a good showing for the home 
composers? One will judge according to 
the temperature of his enthusiasm for the 
native output. In contemplating the above 
figures, however, there is the danger of 
jumping to false conclusions due to the 
fact that no two of the orchestras offer 
the same number of concerts nor play the 
same number of compositions during their 
respective seasons. The leading protago- 
nists in Philadelphia presented twelve 
works of American origin. This is a fairly 
impressive figure, and it tends to cast cer 
tain reflections upon the other ensembles. 
But examination of the Philadelphia pro- 
grams discloses that some 110 individual 
compositions were performed at the regu- 
lar symphonic series of which the twelve 
American works represent only 11 percent 
In the case of some other orchestra, half 
as many American works might represent 
25 percent or more of the season’s reper- 
toire. Who, then, is to be regarded as the 
more ardent champion? 

A summary establishes that sixteen 
leading symphony orchestras performed, 
during the 1936-37 season, eighty-nine 
compositions by sixty-seven American com- 
posers. Not taken into consideration here 
are the numerous so-called “minor” sym- 


Grant Still’s ‘Afro-American Symphony’; phony orchestras, many of which have 


been elaborate in their favors to native 
talent, and the WPA _ Federal Music 
Project orchestras, most of which have 
virtually placed their resources at the dis- 
posal of American music. The Federal 
Symphony of Los Angeles, for instance, 
this year gave first performances of no 
less than eighteen American compositions 
and first Los Angeles performances of 
nineteen more. And the record of Federal 
orchestras in several other communities is 
comparable to this. 

Turning from the orchestras to the com- 
posers, we find that George Gershwin, of 
Broadway fame, has been this year the 
enthroned favorite in point of the number 
of performances accorded his music. How- 
ard Hanson and Harl McDonald tie as run- 
nersup. Counting only home concerts by 
the orchestras, and not taking into con- 
sideration repetitions of works by the same 
orchestra, we find that ten performances of 
three compositions by Gershwin were given 
by four orchestras, as against five perform- 
ances of two and three works, respectively, 
by Messrs. Hanson and McDonald, given 
by four orchestras. Nobody was repre- 
sented by more than three works. Gershwin, 
Bloch, MacDowell, McDonald, Schelling 
and Sowerby share this maximum. Mr. 
Gershwin’s triumph may or may not be 
mitigated by the circumstance that three 
of the orchestras, the Seattle, the Detroit 
and the San Francisco, chose to present 
three of his works in a group arrange- 
ment thus: Piano Concerto in F, Suite 
from ‘Porgy and Bess’, and ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’. Another performance of his ‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue’ in Minneapolis clinched the 
title. 

The popular Rhumba movement from 
his Rhumba Symphony gave McDonald 
entré in St. Louis, Washington and Port- 
land, Ore. In addition the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave first hearings to his Three 
Poems on_ Traditional and Hebraic 
Themes, and his Concerto for two pianos. 
Hanson profited most with excerpts from 
his opera, “Merry Mount’, which were 
offered in. Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Roch- 
ester and Detroit. Minneapolis also heard 
the Finale from his ‘Romantic’ Symphony. 


The Score-Card 


The following shows how the com- 
posers, other than Messrs. Gershwin, 
Hanson and McDonald, fared. The first 
figure indicates the number of works: 
the second indicates the number of per- 
formances; and the third, the number 
of orchestras that gave the perform- 
ances : 


Ernest Bloch, 3—4—4: Edward Mac- 


Dowell, 3—3—3; Ernest Schelling, 
3—3—2; Leo Sowerby, 3—3—3: 
Samuel Barber, 2—3—3: Nikolai 
Berezowsky, 2—2—2; Carl Busch, 
2—2—1; Mabel Daniels, 1—2—2; 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 





Philadelphia and Chicago Or- 
ganizations Lead in List of 
Compositions Played—Gersh- 
win, Hanson and McDonald 
Are Most Favored Composers 
of the Year 


Arthur Foote, 2—3—2; Philip James, 
3urrill Phillips, 2—2—2; 

Carl Paige Wood, 2—2—1; Bernard 

Rogers, 2—3—3; Albert Stoessel, 

1—2—2; Edward Stringham, 1—2—1; 

Deems Taylor, 1—2—2; Paul White, 

2—4—4;; Burnett Tuthill, 1—2—2. 

The remainder had one work each per- 
formed by one orchestra: Joseph Achron, 
Samuel Barlow, Felix Borowski, Robert 
Bennett, Aaron Copland, Henry Cowell, 
Max Donner, Robert Elmore, Isador 
Freed, Anis Fuleihan, Carl Grimm, Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, Roy Harris, Mary 
Howe, Werner Josten, John Kessler, Wes- 
ley La Violette, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Otto Luening, Dent Mowrey, Carl Mce- 
Kinley, Paul Nordoff, Albert Noelte, Leo 
Ornstein, Arne Oldberg, Beryl Rubinstein, 
David Raksin, Milton Rosen, Lazare Sa- 
minsky, Arthur Shepherd, Dean Shure, 
Tibor Serly, Everett Stevens, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, Charles Sanford Skilton, Wil- 
liam Grant Still, Edward Stringham, Da- 
vid Stanley Smith, Adolf Weiss, Bernard 
Wagenaar, Roderick White, Emerson 
Whithorne, Frederick Woltmann, Mere- 
dith Willson, Charles Vardell, Alexander 
von Kreisler and Victor Young. 

Much of the music written by these men 
defies classification, but a rough appot 
tioning shows that the works considered 
here included 18 symphonies, 17 symphonic 
poems, 10 concertos, 14 suites, 2 overtures 
and 28 miscellaneous pieces, such as rhap- 
sodies, fugues, preludes, and the like. Of 
these, 23 were world premieres, and 50 
were either first performances by the par- 
ticular orchestra or first performances in 
the particular city. 

Because of the comparative difficulty of 
obtaining exact and uniform statistics on 
the activities of all of the orchestras, no 
claim is made for infallibility in this report. 
It is sufficiently close to the truth, how- 
ever, to establish the condition of Ameri- 
can orchestral music as of today and to 
reveal to a degree such trends or tenden- 
cies as may be read between the lines. 


2—3—3 ; 





Not Seeking Horrible Examples 


_No orchestra, it appears, can be accused 
of ignoring music produced within our bor- 
ders. Some of them may be neglecting it 
and might be exhorted to play more than 
they are now playing, but their programs 
indicate that they at least are alive to 
what transpires among the native writers. 
From the list of works performed it may 
further be seen that most of the conduc- 
tors are seeking repertoire numbers of 
permanent value in their selections rather 
than mere novelties with which to terrify 
their audiences and provide themselves 
with an alibi for scheduling no more. 

Whether enthusiasts believe it or not, 
American composers definitely are getting 
a better break from orchestras today than 
they ever have in the past. In a report* 
on the American orchestral repertoire 
from 1881 to 1935, read before the Music 
Teachers National Association at its last 
meeting, Dr. Howard Hanson, of the East- 
man School of Music, quoted an extensive 
survey conducted principally by Leonard 
Ellingwood, Eastman student, which shed 
illumination on this point. Dr. Hanson 
stated that the Chicago Symphony had 
averaged over five American works per 
season during its history; the Boston over 
four; the Philadelphia and New York 
over three; the Cincinnati about two; the 
Minneapolis less than two; the San Fran- 
cisco almost four, and the Los Angeles 
almost five. The figures, as may be seen, 

(Continued on page 25) 





* This report is printed in full in the M.T.N.A 
Volume of Proceedings, edited by Karl W 
Gehrkens. 
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Ormandy (Right) with 
Charles A, Sink 


Eugene 


Radames and Amneris Talk It Over 
Off-stage: Arthur Carron and 
Marion Telva 


(Continued from page 3) 

ten, and became organist of St. John’s 
when only fifteen. He studied with 
Granville Bantock and recognition came 
with the production of ‘The Seasons’ at 
the Leeds Triennial Music Festival in 
1931. The text by William Blake is an 
inspiring one. 

The first part, entitled ‘Spring’, opens 
with soft limpid harmonies reminiscent 
of Delius. The orchestra supports the 
conventional and for the most part dia- 
tonic melody very simply, nor is there 
iny intricate polyphonic texture. The 
interest seems to be vertical rather than 
horizontal in this part as well as in 
Summer’, which follows. The sultry 
heat is suggested by thick chords on 
muted strings, rather dissonant but only 
n a very self-effacing manner, either 
resolving or being counteracted by the 
horal lines. In one fugal chorus of 
Summer’, Mr. Fogg seemed especially 
carried away by the chauvinistic text. 
t was Blake at his worst and Fogg at 
is best: 

Our bards are fam’d who strike the 

silver wire: 

Our youth are bolder than the southern 
swains : 
Our maidens 

dance. ‘ 

\ violin cadenza follows. In fact, 
he composer puts most of the orchestral 
ibor upon the strings, which shimmer 
nd rustle almost continuously. There 

a dearth of rhythmic variety until 
\utumn’, “laden with fruit and stained 
vith the blood of grape”. This is a lusty 
horus, most of it written for male 
oices in unison and should be taken up 


fairer in the sprightly 





Elisabeth Rethberg, Lauritz Melchior and Ezio 
Pinza Defy Threatening Weather 
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Kirsten Flagstad, the Opening Night's 





Wilmot Pratt, Carillonneur, Eugene List, Pianist, 
and Palmer Christian, Organist 


by college glee clubs. ‘Winter’ is suc- 
cessful in its descriptive tricks, with 
wind machine, shivering harps, masses 
of cold chords issuing from muted brass. 
When Winter “the direful monster 
withers all’, there are shades of Wag- 
ner’s Fafner music, after which the 
work closes with full orchestra and an 
exciting choral climax. 

While there are some fine passages, 
‘The Seasons’ as a whole does not 
impress as great music. It takes no 
big step beyond Elgar in the traditions 
of English choral music; it is simple but 
not completely unafraid; it is note- 
worthy but not outstanding. There must 
be American choral works of equal 
merit which could have been given. 
Compared with the mighty music of 
Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’, which followed the 
intermission, it was a weak voice in 
the wilderness, a shrill piping. 

The phesentation of ‘The Seasons’ 
was a triumph for the Choral Union, 
University Glee Club and Lyra Male 
Chorus, in all 350 voices under the able 
leadership of Earl V. Moore. The 
bass and tenor sections, recently a trifle 
weak, were strong this year and well 
balanced with the soprano and alto sec- 
tions. Attacks and releases were perfect, 
as was the nice shading and building of 
climaxes, but the diction was so muddy 
that Blake’s beautiful poem was lost. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra played the 
score as if it were one of the old stand- 
bys and with Mr. Moore and the chorus 
received a hearty ovation. Palmer 


Christian was the organist. 
acquitted 


The Choral Union itself 





Ann Arbor May Festival 


Soloist 


admirably in the very difficult scenes 
from ‘Parsifal’ \ nice choice of ex 
cerpts, one from each act, gave a con 
tinuity to the story lhe Procession of 
Knights from Act I, sung by the chorus 
Parsifal’s Temptation from Act 
Il, by Mr. Melchior, and for a titanic 
finale, Mr. Melchior and the chorus in 
the closing scene of Act IIL. The inton 
ation of the chorus was excellent 
throughout, despite the difficult inte1 
vals. The best performance was the 
‘Zum letzen Liebesmahle’, a male chorus 
of Grail Knights. 

\side from his very dramatic singing 
in ‘Parsifal’, Mr. Melchior pleased 
Festival audiences with the Prize Song 
from ‘Die Meistersinger’ and the first 
Forge Song from ‘Siegfried’. He re 
sponded to the tumultuous applause with 
Siegmund’s from ‘Die 
Walkure’. Mr. Ormandy, very much 
in the background as the evening pro- 
gressed, opened the long and_ brave 
program with a spirited account of 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 


alone; 


Love Song 


Young People in Gaul Cantata 


Following the Festival tradition, 400 
white-clad school children, seated in a 
semi-circle on the stage, presented the first 
half of the Friday matinee on May 14. 
They seemed to enjoy the mysterious folk- 
tale quality of the Overture to Weber’s 
‘Der Freischiitz’, with which Mr. Ormandy 
and a slightly abridged orchestra launched 
the performance. The first symphony to 
be given in this year’s festival was Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’, familiar to the children 
and wildly applauded. 

Juva Higbee, director of music in the 
Ann Arbor schools, had trained the chil- 
dren, but was unable to direct because of 
illness. Roxy Cowin conducted in her 
place, leading the fresh young voices 
through three miniatures: “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air’, by Arne; Cyril Scott's 
‘Lullaby’, and Schubert’s ‘Trout’. The 
older Choral Union could well take a les- 
son in clarity of diction from these young- 
sters. Every word was distinguishable 
In their long and melodious chef d’oevre, 
the ‘Spring Rapture’ Cantata of Harvey 
Gaul, they branched into two part harmony 
and seemed to enjoy every phrase of the 
work, which had been given by the Young 
People in 1933 

Mr. Ormandy returned to the podium 
after the intermission, to accompany 
Eugene List in Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. 
1. Mr. List exhibited a remarkable tech- 





Earl V. Moore, Who 
Conducted Several 
Performances 


~ 





Carlo Morelli, the 
Amonasro 





José Iturbi, Who Led One 
Concert 





Joseph Knitzer, Violin Soloist 


nique, a depth of feeling unusual in one so 
young, and the entire concerto, played 
without pause between movements, was 
marked by a fine ensemble between soloist 
and orchestra. Virtuosity and poetry were 
intermingled in the Rachmaninoff Prelude 
and Chopin Polonaise in A Flat which 
brought the delightful matinee to an end 

Friday night was, as always, Artists’ 
Night, with Elisabeth Rethberg and Ezio 
Pinza as the luminaries. It was an out- 
standing performance of the festival. Mme. 
Rethberg was in fine voice and her superb 
singing of Beethoven’s ‘Ah! Perfido’ was 
followed by so many curtain calls that she 
gave Wagner’s ‘Dich Teure Halle’. No 
less popular was Mr. Pinza whose power- 
ful bass voice was heard in arias from 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘Mio 
Lacerato Spirito’ from Verdi's ‘Simon 
Boccanegra’. 

The refinement, polish and charm of 
Mozart were exquisitely brought out by the 
artists as they joined forces in duets from 
‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’. Perfect synchronization  dis- 
tingushed the singing and the orchestral 
accompaniment under Mr. Ormandy. After 
the ‘Don Juan’ duet, ‘La Ci Darem’, the 
audience reluctantly let them go 

Brahms’s music opened the program with 
the sparkling ‘Academic Festival’ Overture 
and closed it with the deeper tinctured 
Fourth Symphony, of which Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra gave a magnificent read- 
ing. His kinetic conducting of this and 
of the colorful Liadoff Folk Dances, 
brought three added numbers, which con 
stituted Mr. Ormandy’s farewell to Ann 
Arbor. The festival spirit was at its 
highest point; the audience demanded 
more, and it was midnight when Mr. Or 
mandy shook the rafters with ‘Ride of the 
Valkyries’. Lucien Cailliet’s delicate ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s ‘Claire de Lune’ 
and the Bach Air for G String preceded 
the Wagner. It was an evening of tonal 
splendor. 

By Saturday afternoon the Philadelphia 
Orchestra began to show the tiring effects 
of its transcontinental trek. José Iturbi, 
making his Ann Arbor debut in the role of 

(Continued on page 8) 
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GOOSSENS’S OPERA. ‘JUDITH, SUNG 


(Continued from page 3) 

and Mr. Kisselburgh both sang con- 
vincingly, the latter making good use 
of the numerous opportunities in the 
part. The role of Haggith, though per- 
haps naturally a colorless one, seemed 
a trifle too drab in the hands of Miss 
Wysor. Mr. Molitore gave a character- 
istically sincere and able performance, 
overcoming to a surprising degree the 
limitations of a concert presentation, to 
make a vivid and living impersonation 

The opera itself was well received 
Its dramatic and climactic character 
makes it “take” readily on a first hear- 
ing, and condenses a tremendous amount 
of action and powerful drama within its 
brief compass. The orchestration is 
superb, richly descriptive with an exo- 
tic Oriental flavor, and, in keeping with 
the setting, abounding with dramatic 


energy. It is not too much to say that 
it gives full employment to the re- 
sources of the orchestra. 

Mr. Kisselburgh sang two arias, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘It Is Enough’ from 


‘Elijah’, and the ‘Ombra mai fu’ from 
Handel’s ‘Xerxes’. His execution of 
both was marked by power and dignity. 
D’Indy’s ‘St. Mary Magdalene’, which 
appeared next on the program, fea- 
tured Miss Wysor in the solo part and 
the May Festival Children’s Chorus 
Trained by Alfred Hartzel, chorus di- 
rector of the festival, they sang with 
enthusiasm and commendable precision 

The concert concluded with the Over- 
ture to ‘Oberon’, and the aria from that 
opera sung by Mme. Rethberg, whic! 
she delivered with a generous display oi 
her vocal gifts. The audience gave the 
performance ample testimony of its ap- 
preciation. 

Dett Wins Stirring Ovation 


Few composers in recent years have been 
accorded the ovation with which the festival 
audience greeted the premiere performance 
on May 8, of Robert Nathaniel Dett’s ora- 
torio, ‘The Ordering of Moses’. It was a 
stirring spéctacle, as the small Negro com- 
poser came onto the stage followimg the 
last crashing syncopation of his work, t 
see audience and chorus rise simultane- 
ously amid a salvo of bravos which lasted 
for many minutes. 

The oratorio has an intoxicating spirit- 
ual flavor, a number of striking rhythmuc 
devices, and brilliant scoring which taxes 
the chorus almost as much as the orches- 
tra. The frankly sensuous lyric passages 
tremendous climaxes, and above all the 
pervasive, unmistakable melodic and rhyth- 
mic stamp of Negro folk music, combine to 
give the work its unique character. It 
would be a minimizing of the universal, 
almost cosmopolitan nature of its spiritual 
quality to give it an exclusive racial clas- 
sification. 

The four soloists were Agatha Lewis as 
Miriam, Elizabeth Wysor as the Voice of 
Israel, Frederick Jagel as Moses, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh as The Word. All 
sang with sincerity and measured up & 
high traditional standards, musically and 
artistically. Undoubtedly they appreciated 
the peculiar emotional and technical de- 
mands of the music, and to a commendable 
degree succeeded in meeting them. Fred- 
erick Jagel, especially, achieved a consider- 
able amount of enthusiasm in declamatior 

The most impressive work, however, was 
displayed by the chorus, which vied wit! 
the orchestra for leadership. The 300-odd 
voices, selected from local material and 
trained by Alfred Hartzel, attained high 
standards. The orchestra handled the ex- 
tremely intricate instrumentation wit! 
vigor and assurance. 

Even more spectacular, if less thrilling 
was the performance of Berlioz’s famous 
‘Requiem Mass.’ The four brass choirs 
distributed remotely on the upper vistas o 
the stage, the augmented main orchestra 
with virtually every section but the strings 
doubled, and the numerous kettle drums al! 
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Ewegeme Goossens Receives a Message Back Stage After the ‘Judith’ 


Performance. 


produced a terrifyimg volume of sound. 
Mr. Jagel im the simgle solo part displayed 
his customary wirtuosity, amd the chorus 
sang splendidly. The performance was im- 
pressive. Mr. Goossems’s handling of the 
multiiarzouws and, to say the least, scattered 
units of his emsemble, was wholly admir- 





Wagner Sung in English and German 


The festival closec om May 10 with an 
all-Wagmer program sumg im both English 
and German Lauwritz Melchior, making 


im this year’s festival, 
troms of the role of Siegfried 
merumg and the name part in 





ccupeed the second half of 
Kathryn Meisle sang Or- 





ductor, got off to am ummspired start 
with Beethowen’s Secomd Symphony. In the 
Mozart \V Comeerto m A Major, the 
abridged orchestra amd Joseph Knitzer 


é a performance which there were 
fleeting moments of great charm but not 
much depth Mr. Kmnitzer’s fine broad tone 
and great wirtwosity were not fully dis- 
played wotil the kest half of the pregram 
when be ram the gamut of fiddle pyro 


tavel’s “Tzigane’ 


continued to be m the vein 


° 
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SS as 


be a wivactouws conductor of rhythmic and 
lortul scores. The exacerbating rhythms 
Gilardi’s “Gaucha com Botas Neuvas’ 
were Comtrasted with the Andalusian grace 
i Gramados’s “Goyescas’ Intermezzo. The 
saltatory “Three Cornered Hat’ of de Falla 
was so exhularatimg that it roused the tired 
wchestra amd amdience The miniatures 
¢ hwmoromws and amusimg orchestration 
were added “Hippopotamus Dance’, star- 
i fiddies amd muted brass, and 
with its slapping finale, 
aul White, Mainme-born composer 





Vance 





we Death’ closed the matinee 
The Festiwal came to a close Saturday 
venimg, May 15, with the production of 
Verdi's “Aida” mm concert form. Its suc 


OesS was assured as it had been given here 

iG, 1906, 1917, 1921 and 1928. The 
all-star cast offered further assurance oi 
{ amd the Philadelphia Orchestra 

he Choral Union surpassed themselves 
Under the guidamce of Earl V. Moore, 
] tramed the chorus, the opera 
cowed alome with precision and vitality 
Mme. Rethberg m the title role was by 
r the most dramatic and competent in her 
She was the only one of 
the five soloists who did not have a score 
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Mrs. Goossens Looks On 


trud, Elisabeth Rethberg, Elsa; Julius 
Huehn, Telramund; Theodore Webb, the 
Herald, and Ezio Pinza, the few passages 
assigned to King Henry. The first part 
of the program was devoted to excerpts 
from ‘Parsifal’ as well as ‘GOtterdammer- 


ung’. Julius Huehn was also heard as 
\mfortas, and Kirsten Flagstad sang 
Brunnhilde’s music in the Immolation 


Scene unforgettably. 

With such a distinguished company of 
artists the results could scarcely fail to be 
superb. Mme. Flagstad’s performance ap- 
proached nearer to perfection than any of 
the others, although Mme. Rethberg’s im- 
personation of Elsa was fully as assured. 
Miss Meisle’s was the most dramatic sing- 
ing of the evening. Mr. Huehn also in- 
fused his interpretation with histrionic 


OTT 


to consult. Especially lovely were the 
‘Ritorna Vincitor’ and ‘O Patria Mia’. 
Ezio Pinza’s poignant singing of two roles, 
Ramfis and the King, was at times breath- 
taking. 

Arthur Carron, English tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, made an auspicious 
debut in Ann Arbor, revealing an eloquence 
and purity of tone that never wavered 
from the opening ‘Celeste Aida’ to the 
final stirring ‘O Terra Addio’. The his- 
trionic talents of Marion Telva as Amneris 
more than compensated for the vocal re- 
straint that resulted in the orchestra over- 
powering her at times. In the last act she 
overcame this restraint and her mellow 
contralto voice was at its best. Warmth 
and elasticity marked the singing of Carlo 
Morelli as Amonasro. Mr. Morelli was 
particularly feted, being an alumnus of the 
University of Michigan College of En- 
gineering, and making his musical debut 
here. Thelma Lewis as the Priestess and 
Maurice Gerow as a Messenger sang their 
small parts adequately. 

The Choral Union made the ‘Glory to 
Isis’ and Triumphal March exultant out- 
pourings of musical sound long to be re- 
membered. The Women’s Chorus dis- 
played flexibility and fine shading in the 
oriental lines of slave girls and priestesses 
The precision of the mighty male choruses 
and the integration of forces were a tribute 
to Mr. Moore. The work was partly 
sung in Italian, partly in English. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra had recovered its 
vitality, Palmer Christian at the organ 
added volume and majesty to the whole 
and the soloists and choruses gave of 
their best. It was a fitting climax to a 
series of performances of which Charles 
A. Sink, president of the University Choral 
Union, who assembled the splendid array 
of forces, may well be proud. 

HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


ESTIVAL 


IN CINCINNATI 


energy, particularly as Telramund. The 
role of Amfortas suited him not less well. 
Mr. Pinza and Mr. Webb were above cen- 
sure in the relatively few lines given them. 
Mr. Melchior sang with sincerity and ir- 
reproachable artistry. Unfamiliarity with 
the hall may have been responsible for his 
failure to rise over the orchestral back- 
ground in ‘Siegfried’s Death’; in the first 
part of the ‘Gotterdammerung’ excerpts, 
however, and in ‘Lohengrin’ he made a 
better showing. Richard Fluke as Titurel, 
and Jerome Biedenharn as Parsifal, sang 
extremely well. 


Children’s Chorus Effective 


The children’s chorus, ranged high in 
the upper reaches of the tiered stage, made 
a most effective contribution to the ‘Par- 
sifal’ excerpts, while the main festival 
chorus sang surpassingly well. The or- 
chestra, ably led by Mr. Goossens, provided 
splendid support and performed brilliantly 
in the ‘Rhine Journey’ and ‘Siegfried’s 
Funeral March’. The excerpts from ‘Lo- 
hengrin’ and ‘Gotterdammerung’ were 
given in German; those from ‘Parsifal’, in 
English. 

That the thirty-second May festival has 
achieved an unsurpassed standard of excel- 
lence is not to be contested. Too lavish 
praise cannot be accorded Mr. Goossens 
for his general musical direction, and Mr. 
Hartzel for the magnificent chorus which 
his training produced. 

RICHARD LEIGHTON 





Westchester Festival 
Opens with Wagner 


(Continued from page 3) 
his resources; Fred Studwell was a 
tremulous Titurel. Mr. Ross next con 
ducted the orchestra through the ‘Sieg 
fried’ Forest Murmurs. It was re- 
splendent with the familiar tone color 
ing of the Philadelphia players, if a bit 
uneven. But in the performance of 
Elsa’s Dream and the Finale of the first 
act of ‘Lohengrin’ the concert picked up 
in effectiveness. Rachel Morton was 
the Elsa, Eugene Lowenthal the King, 
Ellen Repp the Ortrud, John Connet 
the Lohengrin and Edward Lay the 
Frederick. For once( a concert per 
formance of an operatic excerpt had th 
dramatic vigor of stage presentation. 
After intermission came an arrang: 
ment of the Rhinemaidens’ Song 
from ‘Gotterdammerung’ for Women’s 
Chorus. This proved surprisingly effe 
tive, the three parts being well defined 
and the diction admirable. Except fo: 
the abrupt ending, it was outstanding 
Next came the Rhine Journey, in which 
Mr. Ross had the orchestra more firml) 
in hand. Mr. Werrenrath sang the part 
of Hans Sachs in the Chorale and 
Finale from ‘Die Meistersinger’, which 
concluded the program. The massed 
choruses built up a tremendous climay 
and brought the enthusiasm of the aud 
ence to its high point for the evening. 
ROBERT SABI 





Memory of Philip Goepp Honored in 
Philadelphia 

PHILA., May 20.—A bas-relief bearir 
the portrait of the late Philip Goep 
Philadelphia musician, composer, at 
author, was unveiled in the lobby of t! 
Academy of Music on April 10. M1: 
Claude Bedford, a niece of the deceas« 
officiated and an address was deliveré 
by Francis Fisher Kane. A music 
program offered a movement from M 
Goepp’s concerto, played by Sacl 
Jacobinoff, violinist, and George 
Boyle, pianist; and two vocal work 
The memorial is the work of George I 
Borst, Philadelphia sculptor. 
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Dear Musical America: 


This must have been a dull world in 
the days before caption writing became 
an art. I am moved to this doubtless 
profound observation by the sententious 
and aphoristic lines under the pictures 
in an article called ‘Siren Serenade’ in 
The Family Circle. Taking for its cue 
the remarks attributed to José Iturbi 
about women musicians, it proceeds to 
enumerate the achievements of some 
past and present exemplars of feminine 
musicality. 

Of course, Mr. Iturbi’s frank and 
friendly face is there, with the label “he 
wouldn’t have kept women in a cage”. 
Then there is a likeness of Clara Schu- 
mann, who is identified as the “greatest 
female composer”. (Pace, Liza Leh- 
man, Cécile Chaminade, Teresa del 
Riego, Guy d’Hardelot, Dame Smythe 
and Dana Suesse! I was tempted to 
name several others, but I was afraid 
one or the other of the gentlemen would 
have sued for libel.) 

Along with Clara, is pictured Fanny 
Mendelssohn—‘“her work made her 
brother blush before Queen Victoria”. 
Resisting the temptation to discuss that 
point, let us take note of Gertrud 
Hrdliczka, “men do what she says, or 
else”; and Frederique Petrides—‘“with 
out subsidy or endowment, she keeps out 
of the red”. The climactic caption, 
however, is that for Antonia Brico— 
“she discovered her ambition on an Oak- 
land, California, park bench”. I have 
never really known whether Mr. Iturbi 
was correctly quoted when he said that 
women, though they sometimes attain to 
real artistry, never achieve greatness 
What I would really like to know, in 
view of this supposed limitation, was the 
sex of the person who wrote these cap- 
tions. So, I suspect, would the gifted 
and otherwise estimable Miss Brico. 


* * * 


Maybe you’ve come to the conclusion 
that the American conductor is the only 
one not properly appreciated at home 
If so, just consider something I have 
culled from the London Sunday Times 
about our British friend, Mr. John Bar- 
birolli, who, you will be interested t 
know, presents a “strange case,” in that 
although he is considered “next to Tos- 
canini” in America, London somehow 
has failed to realize what it has had and 
still has in its midst. I quote, word for 
word, from the column, “Men, Women 
and Memories”, conducted by Atticus 
There is a subhead, “New York’s Idol” 
then the following: 

“I have mentioned Mr. Barbirolli in 
this column before, but I have never 
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met him nor have we exchanged any 

correspondence. It just happens that 

his strange case fascinates me. 

“Mr. Barbirolli is English and a 
Londoner, although a scrutiny of his 
family tree would presumably disclose 
Italian origins. But, like Ralph Rack- 
straw, he remains an Englishman in 
spite of all temptations to belong to 
other nations. Unfortunately this 
young man did not go to quite the right 
musical school, being more or less 
‘privately educated’ in music. In the 
hierarchy of the profession he was not 
quite ‘one of us’. So he conducted the 
Scottish Symphony Orchestra, an occa- 
sional Covent Garden production in 
English, and acquired a _ thorough 
knowledge of the provinces. 

“Now he is Toscanini’s successor as 
the conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra with an engage- 
ment for three years. They say he is 
next to Toscanini as a conductor and 
cheer him at the end of the concerts. 
But has London given him a concert? 
Have we had a chance to discover 
what we missed? Not at all. He was 
graciously allowed to conduct for 
Kreisler three or four weeks ago at the 
Albert Hall, but was not given one 
orchestral number by itself. And on 
Friday he was trusted with ‘“Turan- 
dot” at Covent Garden because Puc- 
cini is conductor-proof and does not 
interest the giants of the baton. 

“Supposing the gentle old lady in 
the cartoon had been depicted as say- 
ing : ‘Do run over, my dear. John Bar- 
birolli is coming in for tea’. It would 
not have been funny or true. London 
does not acclaim its own musicians 
even when the outside world has taken 
the trouble to discover them”. 

The author of this handsome rebuke 
to his fellow Londoners modestly gives 
New York and the outside world all 
the credit, including that which he 
might have arrogated to himself. 

= 7” > 


In connection with Music Week, some 
enterprising individual recently com- 
piled for a publicity release a batch of 
opinions on opera for the movies which 
I haven't happened to see in print. 
These I found so interesting that I am 
cribbing them and passing them on to 
you. In a sort of symposium on the sub- 
ject, I find Erich Korngold expressing 
the view that while the future will bring 
screen opera, the time is not yet ripe, 
whereas George Antheil suggests that 
we already have it in the form of oper- 
atic cartoons of the “silly symphony” 
variety. A third composer, Ernst Toch, 
sees nothing to interfere with film opera 
right now, that is, nothing but the abil- 
ity of composers to write it. He insists, 
however, that the film opera music be 
iginal opera for the films, not adapta- 
tions of old stage operas. The two con- 
ceptions of necessity must differ. The 
film opera must create and develop its 
own new musical forms, in consonance 
with and typical of screen-action; muti- 
lation of existing operatic scores is not 
the solution 

Now harken to what some of the sing- 
ers have to say on this subject. Lily 
Pons thinks sound pictures of operas 
with great stars will prove the solution 
for the old problem of how to bring good 
ypera to small cities and towns. Lotte 
Lehmann is skeptical about whole operas 
proving as popular as scenes from operas 
ated in screen stories ; the struc- 
tural form of opera being rather unsuited, 
in her opinion, to screen representation. 
Lauritz Melchior would like to see the 
resources of the motion picture industry 
applied to productions of screen opera, 
particularly because of the possibilities 
for spectacle. And then just think, he 
reminds us, of what trick photography 
might achieve in the way of illusion not 
possible on the stage. Rose Bampton 
and Mario Chamlee think it would be 
worth while to try English adaptations 


mcorpor 
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of some of the most popular works of 
the lyric theatres, the latter advising 
“judicious cutting to whittle down an 
operatic plot to its bare essentials”, and 
the writing of new libretti to replace 
“the sometimes inane texts with modern 
dramatic speech”. Elisabeth Rethberg 
feels that the music should be played as 
an accompaniment for the action and 
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over America; yet none has ever 
earned more than a few hundred dol- 
lars a year from royalties. 

“Today, after an unhappy career of 
administrative work in music schools, 
one of them lives on the income of a 
trust fund raised by friends; another 
pursues a family business far removed 
from music; a third writes magazine 
articles and is a radio consultant, and 
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"Who Slapped That Bass?" 


that ‘only where it would be natural to 
the plot should the singers be heard in 
arias and ensembles”. 

Meanwhile, I hear, three operas not 
unknown to most of us are being 
“adapted” for Hollywood. Sigmund 
Romberg and Gus Kahn are working 
their will on Puccini’s ‘Girl of the 
Golden West’ and Boris Morros is 
said to be planning to produce ‘Car 
men’ and ‘Madama Butterfly’. Yes, | 
believe Miss Bampton did mention the 
\merican composer. 


*_ * * 


If the American composer could live 
on mentions, he would be thriving these 
days. But what he needs, it seems, is 
royalties. If you would like to know 
how little the man who writes the music 
that orchestras play, and opera houses 
present, figures in the money, take 
twenty minutes off and read Minna Led- 
erman’s article, ‘No Money for Music’, 
in the Spring issue of the North Ameri- 
can Review. I have had my say in the 
past about the absurdity of a situation 
whereby an opera house will balk or 
feel agrieved when asked to pay a few 
hundred dollars to the composer for 
the right to present his opera and yet 
pay individual singers in every per- 
formance of that work as much as a 
thousand or two thousand dollars per 
appearance. Miss Lederman shows the 
corresponding absurdity and injustice 
of what happens in the domain of the 
symphony. She points out that a few 
years ago, when Toscanini finally was 
persuaded to introduce the work of two 
young Americans, the composers in 
question did not receive a cent in roy- 
alties. 

Miss Lederman states that on rare 
occasions an American composer may 
get a fee of twenty-five dollars, perhaps 
even fifty, from one of the symphony 
orchestras, but that the general custom 
is to pay nothing at all. She cites as 
four of our best known musicians, Er- 
nest Bloch, John Alden Carpenter, 
Deems Taylor and Louis Gruenberg; 
their works, she says, find immediate 
performance by leading organizations all 


the last teaches in a mid-western in- 

stitution”. 

The cynical answer to all this appar- 
ently is that the American composer is 
lucky to get his works played, just as 
he is lucky to be alive. Symphony or- 
chestras, you know, have deficits. But 
the curious thing about those deficits 
is that while they make it impossible to 
pay the composer anything, conductors 
go on receiving a total of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and soloists are 
paid fees commensurate with their place 
in the concert field. What, pray, is the 
rhyme or reason of a situation wherein 
the source of all music is the only one 
the deficit really affects? 

* + *” 

Though I am not certain whether this 
properly concerns the youth movement, 
or, through a twist of spelling should 
be regarded as having to do with cur- 
rent manifestations of a labor upheaval, 
[ have Dr. Percy Goetschius’s indorse- 
ment of it as a good story. Moreover, 
William Arms Fisher assured me it is a 
true one. It seems that a certain enthusi- 
astic worker for the advancement of 
music in this country—I won’t mention 
her name, but I will say that she is 
president of the American Choral and 
Festive Alliance—went with a friend to 
a performance in Carnegie Hall of the 
Bach B Minor Mass. Before the per- 
formance, the pair visited a Russian 
tea room a few doors away and found 
it so crowded they had difficulty in get- 
ting a table. They asked one of the at- 
tendants what was the cause of the jam. 
“Oh”, he said, “they are holding a mass 
meeting tonight at Carnegie Hall”. 
“Mass meeting—what about ?”, he was 
asked. “Oh”, he replied, “something 
about the minors”. 

I only hope that the daily papers 
were right in their report that the mass 
meeting was conducted by Albert Stoes- 
sel, when it might have been John L. 
Lewis, William Green or Colonel 


Baden-Powell, appends your 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCLUDES ITS SEASON 


Mabel Daniels’s ‘Deep Forest’ Is 
Only American Work Among 
the Year’s Novelties 


Boston, May 20.—Receiving the cus- 
tomary standing salute from audience 
and orchestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
has mounted the podium and conducted 
the Boston Symphony through the final 
brace of Friday-Saturday concerts for 
the season of 1936-37. The final Tues- 
day afternoon concert has also been 
given, with a demonstration which, 
though slightly less spectacular was 
none the less sincere. For the twenty- 
fourth program of the regular series 
Dr. Koussevitzky listed the following: 

Symphony in D (Revised by Alfredo Casella) 
Clementi 
‘Ma Mere Il’Oye’ (‘Mother Goose’)...... Ravel 
Five Children’s Pieces 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68.. Brahms 


The end of an orchestral season is 
usually an occasion for backward 
glances by way of discovering, if pos- 
sible, just how far we may have trav- 
elled along the newer highways of 
music, as well as with what frequency 
we have explored the less remembered 
tributaries. Although the familiar 
works are interesting (there is always 
the matter of interpretation to be con- 
sidered) the new works, or possibly one 
should write, the works previously un- 
heard are those upon which the atten- 
tion is most concentrated. A _ glance 
through the roster of orchestral mate- 
rial presented for the first time at these 
concerts reveals only one American 
name, that of Miss Mabel Daniels, who 
was represented by her graceful and 
imaginative Prelude, ‘Deep Forest’. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Johann Strauss and 
Vivaldi also contributed works heard 
for the first time at these concerts, while 
those whose compositions came to a first 
performance in Boston included Bach, 
Beethoven, Berezowsky, Berg, Castag- 
none, Clementi, Malipiero, Messiaen, 
Purcell, Respighi, Roussel, Shaporin and 
Stravinsky. Werner Josten’s Symphony 
in F received its world premiere. The 
Teutonic wing appears to have received 
the major portion of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
attention throughout the season, with 
the Russian and French as second and 
third choices. 


Berg Violin Concerto a Feat 


If there are those who have deplored 
the seeming reluctance of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to present some of the more re- 
cently constructed scores, there have 
been cogent reasons for the delay. He 
has taken this opportunity, however, to 
offer revivals (more or less insistently 
demanded here and there) and to bring 
forward the works of some of the 
younger men. 

For sheer accomplishment, both by 
composer and performers, the palm 
should perhaps be awarded to the Berg 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in 
which Louis Krasner was the soloist. 
Although it still seems to us a needlessly 
complicated work, we can nevertheless 
respect the composer’s intentions. Our 
respect is also due to Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos for his courageous presentation 
of the Malipiero Pianoforte Concerto in 
which he appeared in the dual role of 
conductor and soloist. 

For this reviewer at least, the most 
rewarding “first performance” was that 
of Clementi’s Symphony in D which 
was repeated at the final concert and 
which aroused admiration equally 
among reviewers and laymen. Like the 
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Brandenburg concertos by Bach or the 
string quartets by Haydn, the Clementi 
symphony has that indefinable quality 
called substance and has undeniably 
proved its worth as a»permanent addi- 
tion to the repertoire of this orchestra. 

As if to remind his patrons of the 
variety of talents possessed by their or- 
chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky offered an 
adroit arrangement of material on this 
last program when he placed the Ravel 
opus between the Clementi and _ the 
Brahms. For several years it has been 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s custom to complete 
the season with a Brahms symphony. 
That in C Minor is seemingly one of his 
favorites, since he placed it upon his final 
program last year and of course it ap- 
peared at the Brahms Festival which 
ended the season of 1932-’33. With 
conductor and orchestra in top form, 
the current performance was a memo- 
rable one and provided a most satisfy- 
ing period to the year’s activities here 
in Boston. 

The final program in the Tuesday 
series was conducted by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and contained the following num 
bers: 

Prelude to ‘Kovanstchina’.......Moussorgsky 

‘Prelude a l’Apres-midi d’un Faune’.. Debussy 


‘The Swan of Tuonela’, Legend from the 
*‘Kalevala’, Op. 22, No. 3....... . Sibelius 
(English Horn Solo: Louis Speyer) 


New Managers for Two 





James J. Richardson, New Manager of the 
Portland Symphony 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 20.—James J. 
Richardson, who is again managing the 
Stadium Philharmonic Series of con- 
certs in its second season, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Portland Sym- 
phony. Mr. Richardson announces the 
completion of the plans for the summer 
concerts which are given in the stadium 
of the Multnomah Athletic Club. Solo- 
ists and conductors will be as follows: 
Edith Knox, pianist, and Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, July 12; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, July 19; Nancy Thielsen, so- 
prano, and Erno Rapee, July 26; 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, pianist, and 
Lajos Shuk, with a chorus of 500 
voices singing Cadman works, Aug. 2; 
Efrem Kurtz will conduct the Christen- 
sen Ballet, on August 9; Mishel Piastro 
will serve both as soloist and conductor, 
on Aug. 16. 

Willem van Hoogstraten conducted 
the final concert of the Portland Sym- 
phony’s winter season on March 2. 


Symphonic Poem, Op. 26. .Sibelius 
pe eer TTS Strauss 


‘Finlandia’, 

‘Also Sprach 

It seemed to this reviewer that the 
orchestra had never given a better ac- 
count of itself than in this publication 
of the Debussy opus, and while ‘Fin- 
landia’ seemed a bit noisy and ‘Also 
Sprach Zarathustra’ contains much that 
today seems banal, the performances 
were of such virtuosity as to necessi- 
tate the laying aside of personal preju- 
dices. Nor were the virtues of the after- 
noon entirely orchestral, since Mr. 
Speyer’s performance in “The Swan of 
Tuonela’ was a rare experience, and 
those present were quick to recognize 
his ability. In all, a program which 
fairly well summed up the outstanding 
composers of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury who this winter have occupied the 
attention of Dr. Koussevitzky at these 
Tuesday concerts. 

In prospect is the Berkshire Festival 
of symphonic music by this orchestra 
for which rehearsals will begin in late 
July, upon the return of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky from his holiday in Europe. 

The concerts will be given on the 
‘Tanglewood’ estate in the Berkshire 
mountains on Aug. 5, 7 and 8, and 
Aug. 12, 14 and 15. 


GRACE May STUTSMAN 


mit sosnenataneuns 


Symphony Orchestras 





of the In- 


New Manager 
dianapolis Symphony 


Franklin Miner, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20.— 
Franklin Miner, formerly assistant in 
public relations for Carleton College 
in Northfield, Minn., has been appointed 
manager of the Indiana State Symphony 
Society. Fabien Sevitzky is the new 
conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Miner, 
formerly a professional French horn 
plaver, and pupil of Albert Stagliano, 
has had, in addition to his musical 
training, considerable experience in 
theatre management. 

Together with Mr. Sevitzky, Mr. 
Miner plans a twenty-weeks’ season for 
the symphony, including ten pairs of 
concerts for Indianapolis and fifteen 
concerts in other cities of the state. For 
the home city series seven soloists have 
been engaged, including Lotte Leh- 
mann, Richard Bonelli, Albert Spalding, 
Lea Luboshutz, Emanuel Feuermann, 
Frank Sheridan, Simon Barer, and four 
other soloists who will take part in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth in 
the final concert of the year. 


STOESSEL TO DIRECT 
CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 


Hutcheson and Barrére Also 
Return to Assembly—-Will 
Give Concerts and Operas 


Albert Stoessel, American conductor 
and composer, is to return to Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., this summer as musical di- 
rector of the Chautauqua Institution. 
Associated with him will be Georges 
Barrére, flutist and conductor; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist and president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and other 
prominent musicians and musical educa- 
tors. 

The announcement was made at a 
dinner of the Chautauqua Society of 
Greater New York held at the Town 
Hall Club on the evening of May 7. A 
musical program, after the dinner, was 
provided by members of the Chautauqua 
Opera Association, including Susanne 
Fisher, soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera; Joan Peebles, contralto; Albert 
Gifford, tenor; and Harrison Potter, 
pianist. 

In the announcement of the forth- 


coming program which is to begin at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on July 4, Dr 
Arthur E. Bestor, president of the In- 
stitution, outlined the summer season of 
music. The Chautauqua Symphony, un- 
der Mr. Stoessel’s direction, will be en- 
larged and a five-weeks’ season of more 
than thirty concerts will be presented 
This is to include a series of perform- 
ances by the Chautauqua Littl Sym- 
phony under Mr. Barrére’s baton 
Operas in English will again be pre- 
sented by the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation with the cooperation of the 
Juilliard School of Music. Besides the 
younger artists, well known singers will 
appear, taking leading parts in operatic 
productions directed by Alfredo Va- 
lenti and also as soloists with the or- 
chestra. The Chautauqua Choir will 
again have Walter Howe as director, 
and the official organist will be George 


William Volkel. 





STADIUM TO HAVE ‘SALOME’ 


Erica Darbo Will Sing Title Part in 
First of Summer's Operas 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Salome’ is to be 
the first of the operas to be given at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in its forthcoming 
season of eight weeks of summer night 
music. It is to be staged on Wednesday, 
June 30, and Thursday, July 1, under the 

baton of Alexander Smallens. 

The season, the twentieth of the Stad- 
ium concerts, will begin on Wednesday 
evening, June 23, with Vladimir Gol- 
schmann conducting and Albert Spald- 
ing as soloist, playing Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto. On Sunday evening, June 27, 
Lily Pons will be the soloist, making her 
first appearance at the Stadium. 

In the performance of ‘Salome’ the 
title part will be taken by Erica Darbo, 
Scandinavian dramatic soprano, who 
made her American operatic debut as 
Salome on Feb. 26, last, with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony conducted by Eu- 
gene Goossens. 





Dr. H. P. Kortschak Weds Kate van 
Heemskerck Duker 
HonoLtutvu, May 1.—Kate Lelani 
van Heemskerck Duker was married on 
March 10 to Dr. Hugo Peter Kortschak. 
Jr., son of Hugo Kortschak, violinist 
and teacher. 
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GERMAN OPERA HOUSES PRODUCE NEW WORKS 





National Theatre in Weimar 
Stages Fairy Opera, ‘The Prin- 
cess and the Swineherd’, by 
von Paszthory—Composer is 
of Hungarian Birth 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


DRESDEN, April 30. 


N Saturday, April 10, the Na- 
QO tional Theatre in the ancient and 
erudite little city of Weimar, 
stepped out of its dignified retirement 
and sponsored the debut of a very new 
and frivolous fairy opera by Casimir 
von Paszthory called ‘Die Prinzessin 
und der Schweinehirt’ which seems to 
satisfy all the provincial theatre’s de- 
mands in the way of semi-grand opera 
iment 
int of manufacture and produc- 
tion, the work was rather a family af- 
fair, as the composer’s wife had ar- 
ranged the libretto from the familiar 
Anderson fairy tale. and his daughter 
was responsible for the costumes and 
scenery. The composer, von Paszthory, 
is Hungarian by birth, but having made 
his home for many years in Vienna, 
where he is on the faculty of the Volks 
Conservatory, he has thoroughly assim- 
ilated the musical lilt of the Austrian 
-apital and has learned to understand 
of those elusive trolls that 
trees of every German 
smooth craft of pol- 












shed musicianship he has mixed the 

spiritual experiences with original- 

nd poetry and has been wise enough 

keep his inspiration within the 

fest enclosure of its genre without 

rdening it with sentimental tinsel 

r running whalebones of philosophy 
through its diaphanous folds. 

TT nusic was simple and direct, as 
efits a folksong motive, and made no 
pretense to scale the heights of a 
Straussian Olympus There were 
either r Leitmotifs nor Ver- 


in its composition, and 
as raised above another 
rtance, each scene shuttled 

natural sequence of a 


telling. The instru- 





into 


(Above) A Scene from ‘The Princess and the 

Swineherd,’ Staged at the National Theatre 

in Weimar, and (Right), a Glimpse of 

"Rossini in Naples,’ Produced by the Dresden 
Opera 


mentation was also of chamber music 
texture and, even when storm clouds 
gathered, there were no_ crashing 
climaxes to disturb its easy progression 
to the traditional dénouement of eternal 
happiness for everyone concerned. 

The scenery, simple as it was in ex- 
ecution, was quite in the spirit of the 
work and had enough of the picture- 
book quality to dispense with more 
elaborate Motley. Paul Sixt conducted 
with verve and lightness and was ably 
seconded by the two Rudolf 
Lustig and Lea Piltti, whose work con- 
tributed not a little to the finish of the 
enjoyable performance. 

The work is too short to fill an entire 
evening without a long intermission, but 
in a larger theatre where it could be 
made part of a double bill, it would gain 
by being given without interruption. Of 
course, it was entirely insignificant as 
regards the historical march of opera 


soloists, 








Hever renee 


Many Musicians Get Special Titles 
On Chancellor Hitler’s Birthday 


BERLIN, May 10. 
\ ANY irtists and teachers 
. were honored with special titles 
n the occasion of Chancellor Hitler’s 
hday on April 20. Among those who 
es. ocet ~~, oe : 
eceived the title of Professor were the 


lowing 


musical 






Hermann Lilge, composer, Warne- 
wunde; Alexander Wellig, singing 
teacher, Frankfurt-am-Main; Benno 
Arent, stage designer, Berlin; 
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Pabst, conductor, Cologne Op- 

Theobald Schrems, organist; 
Rudolf Mauersberger, conductor of the 
Dresden Kreuz Choir; Dr. Walter Nie- 


ra: Dr 








composer; Otto Voss, pianist, 
i Iberg: Elly Ney, pianist, Berlin; 
li Mahnke, stage designer, Dresden 





pera; George Kniestadt, concertmas- 
ter, State Opera orchestra; and Rudolf 
Alein, technical director, State Opera 


The tithe General Music Director 
as granted to Wilhelm Siben, con 
iuctor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
ot Dortmund, and that of State Kapell- 


meister was conferred upon Dr. Erne 


Zulauf of Wiesbaden, and Kurt Strieg- 
ler of the Dresden Opera. 

The title of Kammersinger was con- 
ferred on the following: 

Josef von Manowarda, State Opera, 
Lerlin; Herbert Janssen, State Opera, 


3erlin; Eugen Fuchs, State Opera, 
Berlin; Victor Mossi, State Opera, 
Kassel; Gerhard Hiisch, Berlin; Karl 


Hauss, Civic Opera, Hanover; Josef 
Correck, Civic Opera, Hanover; Karl 
Kronenberg, State Opera, Hamburg; 


Johannes Drath, State Opera, Ham- 
burg; and Dr. Julius PO6lzer, State 
Opera, Munich. 

The title of Kammersangerin was 
conferred on: 

Tiana Lemnitz and Erna Berger, 


State Opera, Berlin; Hanna Corina and 
Anny Stosch, State Opera, Kassel; 
Constanze Nettesheim, German Opera, 
Berlin; Hedwig Hillengass, Baden State 
Opera; and Claire Autenreith, State 
Opera, Hamburg. 

\ long list of orchestral players also 
received the title of Kammermustker. 

G. deC, 








Schaarschuck 


and modern music, but it was excellent 
entertainment and sweet to the taste, so 
that it should prove useful at the pan- 
tomime season of Christmas when 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ and ‘Christelflein’ 
usually have to work overtime. 


German Premiere for ‘Rossini in Neapel’ 


On April 11, the Dresden Opera gave 
the first performance in Germany of 
Bernhard Paumgartner’s light opera 
‘Rossini in Neapel’, which was brought 
out in Zurich a year ago and has since 
been given in Vienna and other opera 
centres with great success. 

The particular charm of the Dresden 
production was traceable to the captivat- 
ing scenery and stage direction of Hans 
Strohbach who interpreted the riot of 
operatic situtions in terms that showed 
as nonchalant a regard for the inflex- 
ibilities of “style” as that manifested by 
the composer and his librettist. But it 
was all part of the game and charged 
the gaiety with electricity. 

The plot is meagre but it is solid 
enough to hold the tasty Rossini- 
Paumgartner compote with its operetta 
garnishings, and Strohbach, with his 
own particular genius, mixed romanti- 
cism and realism, artlessness and lux- 
uriance in glorious abandon which set 
off its charms and lent its substance in 
the eyes and ears of the beholders. 





Dresden Opera Gives First Per- 
formance in Germany of 
Paumgartner’s ‘Rossini in 
Naples’—Marta Fuchs Sings 
Role of Isolde for First Time 


The role of Rossini provides a “fat” 
part for a lyric tenor with vocal ease 
and endurance in the upper reaches and 
Martin Kremer took the leap with a 
grace that was almost Italian. Hilde 
Clairfried, Elfriede Trotschel and the 
American soprano, Elsa Wieber, as the 
trinity of soul-mates; Ludwig Ermold 
as the burly theatre director and Arnold 
Schellenberg as the Leporello of the 
piece helped to insure the success of the 
performance under the supple musical 
direction of Kurt Striegler. 


Marta Fuchs an Artistic Isolde 


Dresden recently had another head 
line sensation in the first appearance of 
Marta Fuchs, the Bayreuth Kundry, as 
Isolde, which she sang and acted with 
such exquisite artistry as to place her 
in the front rank of Wagnerian 
sopranos. She had been recognized as 
one of the best actresses on the German 
opera stage and now she has developed 
her voice skillfully and gradually from 
a low mezzo to a dramatic soprano, 
without any of the marks of strain or 
violence that have so often accompanied 
this ambitious venture. The voice is 
naturally round and full without great 
sensuous beauty. Nevertheless, it has a 
dark, metallic quality and the thrust of 
excellent production, which gives it 
great dramatic power and effectiveness. 
Good dramatic sopranos are almost non- 
existent in Germany at present, so she 
should have a brilliant career of useful- 
ness before her. 


Liibeck Revives Siegel Comic Opera 


On April 17, the Civic Theatre in 
Liibeck went back some two decades and 
shook the dust of oblivion from Rudolf 
Siegel’s comic opera, ‘Herr Dandolo’ 
which was first presented to the world 
at the Essen Tonkiinstler Festival in 


1914, at which time its author was 
lauded as the opposite number of Cor- 
nelius, Goetz, Nicolai, Wolf and 


Humperdinck. The work has appeared 
sporadically in the provincial theatres 
and excerpts have figured from time to 
time on the symphonic programs of such 
conductors as Furtwangler, Abendroth 
and Schillings, but its popularity seemed 
to stop at that. 

The score has the stereotyped roman- 
tic flavor of all German music of that 
period and is neither music-drama, 
“aria” opera nor pure comic opera, but 
it has humor and a light touch that are 
more prophetic of a box-office success 
today when eyes are turned backward 
than at the time of its composition when 
experimentation was about to go ram- 
pant. The Litbeck Opera gave an ex- 
cellent performance under the musical 
direction of Heinz Dressel, and the com 
poser had a very cordial reception. 

On April 19, the National Theatre in 
Osnabriick brought out a colorful little 
light opera, ‘Die verliebten Frauen’ by 
Rudolf Perak, that also met with gen- 
eral approval. The text by Will Kauf- 
mann spins a gay yarn about the de- 
cision of the civic authorities to force 
every male in the community to take 
unto himself three wives. The music 
was bright and humorous. The native 
Slavic dances were charmingly done by 
Inge Berg. 
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Philadelphia, Local Symphony 
and Project Units Give 
Varied Programs 

SAN Francisco, May 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under José Iturbi’s 
baton ushered in a brief post-season of 
symphonic performances on May 2. 

Mr. Iturbi’s opening program com- 
prised Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture 
No. 3, the Franck Symphony in D 
Minor, Gilardi’s ‘Gaucho con Botas 
Nuevas’, Granados’s Intermezzo from 
‘Goyescas’, and de Falla’s Dances from 
‘The Three Cornered Hat’. Most im- 
pressive in performance were the Span- 
ish works. 

The following night Mr. Iturbi con- 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS THREE ORCHESTRAS 


ducted the Beethoven Symphony No. 
2, played and conducted Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, and led Sibelius’s 
‘Swan of Tuonela’ and ‘Finlandia’, Paul 
White’s ‘Five Miniatures’ and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espagnol’. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Ormandy 
arrived by plane from Detroit to make 
his first west coast appearance as con- 
ductor. With Berlioz’s ‘Roman Car- 
nival’ Overture, Mendelssohn’s ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ music and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ Symphony 
he made an excellent impression. Ravel’s 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No. 2 was 
played with suavity and elegance, and 
Bach encores were gratefully received. 

The Wednesday afternoon program 
was given in the War Memorial Opera 
House where the excellence of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra was unmarred by 
acoustical tricks. The announced pro- 
gram called for Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony and a group of Johann Strauss 
numbers, but the Divertimento was 
dropped in favor of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor with Mr. Iturbi 
as soloist, Mr. Ormandy conducting. 


Jubilee Season Ends 


San Francisco’s Symphony concluded 
its silver jubilee season, Pierre Mon- 
teux conducting, on April 24. For the 
year’s final program Mr. Monteux re 
peated Stravinsky’s ‘Symphony of 
Psalms’, which the composer had con- 
ducted here a few weeks previously, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, both with 
the aid of the Municipal Chorus, finely 
prepared for the performances by Hans 
Leschke. Soloists for the Beethoven 
were Lina Kroph, Myrtle Leonard, Roy 
Russell and Douglas Beattie. 

The final program in the Art Com 
mission Series of concerts was given 
earlier in the same week with Sylvia 
Lent as soloist in the Bruch G Minor 
violin concerto, and with Meredith 
Willson as guest conductor for his own 
Symphony No. 1, ‘A Symphony of San 
Francisco’, which had its world’s pre- 
miere here last year, Lalo’s Overture to 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’, and the Introduction and 
‘Wedding March’ from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Coq d’Or’ completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Federal Symphony, led by Mr. 
Bacon, gave a Scandinavian program 
on May 10 featured Gunnar Johansen 
as soloist in the Palmgren ‘River’ piano 
concerto, a grateful work beautifully ac- 
complished. Grieg’s ‘Lyric’ Suite and 
Sibelius’s ‘Valse Triste’ were also com- 
mendably performed. 

Seven students culled from local stu- 
dios made orchestral debuts with the 
Federal project orchestra, Ernst Bacon 
conducting, on May 3. They included 
Bernice Mintz, Florence Takayama, and 
Jean Gray, pianists; Jaquiline Duke, 
violinist ; Louis Martini, and John Quin- 
tanal, baritones, and Helena Blakeney, 
mezzo-soprano. Three of the above were 
to be selected for the orchestra’s Music 
Week program in Exposition Audito- 
rium. The names of those selected 
have not yet been made public. 

Maryory M. FisHer 

Myron Taylor to Sing in Damrosch 

Opera 

Myron Taylor, who appeared success- 
fully as the Rabbi in the New York 
production of Max Reinhardt’s “The 
Eternal Road’, has been engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Spring Season 
and on Friday evening, May 28, will 
sing the part of Philip Nolan in Walter 
Damrosch’s opera “The Man Without 
a Country’. 





A Group in the Episode ‘Country Life’, from the Ballet ‘The Changing World’ Given at the 
Northern California Dance Council's Third Festival 


Golden Gate Witnesses a Dance Experiment 


SAN Francisco, May 20.—What was 
said to be the first experiment in col- 
lective choreography gave the Northern 
California Dance Council’s third an- 
nual festival held in the Curran 
Theatre, aspects of unusual interest. 

The suite, ‘Changing World — Illu 
sions of a Better Life’, developed by 
twelve local choreographers in eight 
scenes, covered such a variety of themes 
as country life with the seeder, cutters, 
gleaners at work in the fields and the 
usurpation of their tasks by the ma 
chine; city life, with the intellectuals, 
workers, night lifers and country people 
mingling, but not intermingling; the 
rise of women from servitude to inde- 
pendent freedom, and the intermingling 
of Jews, Christians and Pagans under 
the general thesis that “all religions are 
one:” all of which comprised part one— 
“The Pursuit of Happiness’. 

The second part, “Towards Democracy’ 
covered such topics as ‘Seeding Time— 
1776’; ‘Sudden Showers—1864’ ; ‘Reap- 
ers—1929’ and “Life, Liberty .. .” 

The ballet did not leave one with the 
impression that the millenium had been 
reached, but it did demonstrate an effec- 
tive application of modern choreography 
to historical social themes. Not all of 
the episodes were convincing or al- 
together lucid, but there were outstand- 
ing ones, and none were devoid of inter- 
esting contrapuntal movement and 
rhythmic vigor. 

The ‘Country Life’ theme was most 
impressively handled and seemed to have 
the greatest artistic significance. But 
the cleverest was the episode ‘Reapers— 
1929’, which depicted the jazz age in 
all its terpsichorean flippancy. 

Harrison Writes the Music 

Music for ‘Changing World’ was 
written and arranged by Lou Harrison, 
who did an excellent job. With the 
exception of two numbers the music 
was written entirely to the choreog- 
raphy. It is continuous, making use of 
between-pieces to join the dances. In 
the second part, a speaker declaims 
poetry to a percussion accompaniment 
during every curtain. The score is an 
attempt to compromise the exigencies 
of musical with dance form. Thus the 
second half— “Toward Democracy’ — 
takes the form of a piano concerto, in- 
cluding two sonata allegros and a 


march-passacaglia. The percussion in- 
cludes 8 drums, 4 Chinese wood-blocks, 
a bass drum, 7 gongs, 4 clay bells, 3 
steel bells, 2 rattles, a Chinese tapan, 
and a witches stick. 

Special costumes, as colorful and 
effective as they were inexpensive, were 
designed by Helen Frank, an able young 
artist who has won recognition as a 
painter in oil and water color. 

The collaborating choreographers 
were Carol Beals, Lisa Caron, Marie 
Dorrell, Helen Frank, Lou Harrison, 
Amalia Irizarri, Leinore Peters Job, 
Elsa Naess and Veronica Pataky. In- 
dividually they range from the most 
conservative and lyrical to the most 
modern and dynamic of dancers. To 
gether, they achieved a balanced and 
co-ordinated series of dance pictures in 
which the stylistic compromises made 
by individuals of differing viewpoints 
resulted in a more varied and well 
rounded dance entertainment than would 
have been achieved, individually, by 
any of them. Maryory M. FIsHER 


ENDS ITS 11TH SEASON 





Boston Civic Symphony Concludes with 
Long and Ambitious Program 
Boston, May 20.—The concluding 
concert of the eleventh season of the 
Boston Civic Symphony, Joseph Wag- 
ner conductor, has been given in Jordan 
Hall. The soloists were Marjorie 
Church, piano; Paul Cherkassky, violin, 
and Jacobus Langendoen, ’cello, who 
were heard in the Triple Concerto, Op. 
56 by Beethoven. Other items on the 
program were a suite of Music by 
Royalty, Op. 33, freely transcribed for 
orchestra by Quinto Maganini, an 
nounced as a first performance in Bos 
ton, the Dirge from the ‘Indian Suite,’ 
Op. 48, by MacDowell, commemorating 
the composer’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
the Pierne Suite ‘Izeyl,’ the Overture to 
‘A Life for the Tzar’ by Glinka, and the 
Sibelius Suite ‘Karelia,’ Op. 11. 
Although Mr. Wagner’s intentions 
were sincere, the program was much 
too long and often beyond the ability of 
the players. The soloists, however 
played expertly, although the perform- 
ance was not without orchestral tension 
G. M. S. 
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An Outstanding Star of Europe... 





“AN ARTIST OF DISTINCTION’ 


N. Y. American 


od 
oO 


RIGOLETTO His style proved to be of the most seasoned and 
his singing has a richness and variety of color that immedi- 
ately proclaimed him to be an artist of distinction—N. Y. 
American. 





Sung with a sincerity that moved the audience.—N. Y. Times. 


MANON Mr. Brownlee maintained the praiseworthy level of 
performance that he had established on previous occasions this 
season. He sang with conspicuous confidence and was well 
versed in his part.—N. Y. Times. 


One had the pleasure of hearing expertly produced tones of 
abundant warmth and strength.—N. Y. World-Telegram. 


DROWNLEE 


Wins Critical Acclaim In His First American Season 
As Leading Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 





TRAVIATA The outstanding personage of the afternoon was 





unquestionably the Germont of John Brownlee.—N. Y. American. 


Gave a characterization in every respect one of distinction and 
artistic power.—N. J. Journal. 


Once more demonstrated his superior attainments both his- 
trionically and in song.—N. Y. Times. 


LUCIA Rarely in recent years has a Lord Ashton of such dis- 


tinguished bearing and cultivated vocal manner graced the 
Metropolitan’s stage.—N. Y. American. 

Not in some time has a role been so vitalized by good acting.— 
N. Y. Sun. 











Available for C , Management: 
Avatiavte ror oncerts Season 1937 - 38 
October, November, 113 W. 57th St. Eva Salter New York , 

, oy oe — Now Booking 
February and April Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 








“A COMMANDING PERSONAGE” 


N. Y. World Telegram 
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WAGNER, THE REVOLUTIONIST AND 


Exhaustive Study of Zurich Period 


Presented in Newman’s Biography 


By Oscar 


HE second volume of Ernest New- 

man’s ‘The Life of Richard Wagner’ 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf) is as 
remarkable as the first. It blankets the 
period, 1848-1860, with the same 
thoroughness. There is the same ex- 
haustive sifting of the bewildering and 
evergrowing array of documentary ap- 
pertimenta, the same razor-edged rea- 
soning on what has been written and 
what has been left unwritten by others 
who have dealt with a subject that has 
become one of the veritable mountains 
of literature. The first volume carried 
Wagner’s story down to the time of the 
revolution that drove him into exile. 
The second shows pretty clearly just 
what hand he had in the Dresden up- 
rising of 1849, then deals in plentiful 
detail with his life in Switzerland, the 
Wesendonk affair, his visits to Paris 
and Vienna in the years when the ‘Ring’ 
and “Tristan’ were in gestation, and the 
sojourn in Venice after what he en- 
titles “The Asyl Catastrophe”. It closes 
with a chapter headed “Preparing for 
the Siege of Paris”. 

There are appendices of lively interest 
which deal, in what is virtually chapter 
form, with the relations of Wagner and 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner’s origins, the 
latter apparently drawing on material 
made available after the publication of 
the first volume; which, of course, 
dealt with the Geyer question in the 
light of all the information then at hand. 
The additional discussion of Wagner’s 
paternity in the second volume leaves 
the issue of whether he was the son of 
Ludwig Geyer or of Friedrich Wagner 
about where it was. But new light is 
shed on what Newman describes as 
“The Prince Constantin Question”, with 
a fair accumulation of evidence, mostly 
inferential in its character, to support 
the previously somewhat nebulous 
theory that Wagner’s mother, Johanna 
Rosine Paetz, was not the daughter of 
the Weissenfels baker whose name she 
bore, but of the profligate young prince- 
ling of Weimar, now supposed to 
have been the “fatherly friend” who 
subsequently paid for Johanna’s educa- 
tion. Newman does not see anything 
incredible in Constantin having become 
Johanna’s father at the age of fifteen 
and a quarter. The prince, it seems, 
was known for his exceptional musical 
gifts as well as for the wildness of his 
life and early maturity. 

If Constantin was, indeed, the grand- 
father of Wagner on his mother’s side, 
“and if, in addition”, says Newman, 
“there was the blood of the gifted 
Geyer in Wagner’s veins, it is little 
wonder that the composer was the 
many-sided, dynamic creature his life 
and work show him to have been. It 
is decidedly a piquant reflection that 
Wagner and the Grand Duke Carl 
Alexander of Weimar who played so 
considerable a part in his life may have 
been cousins”. Wagner treated the 
grand duke in rather shifty fashion, 
using the good offices of Liszt in seek- 
ing patronage in return for works he 
was not prepared to deliver, but the 
expanding scheme of the ‘Ring’, as 
Newman shows very clearly, put a dif- 
ferent face on the negotiations and the 
promises that were initiated in a time 
of need and with the composer’s own 


THOMPSON 


plans still in a state of flux. 

As in the first volume, Newman ofter 
takes Wagner’s side against the world 
We shall understand Wagner, he says, 


“ 


only when we cease trying to measure 
him by the yardstick we apply to ordinary 


= some of his writimg in “Mein Leben’ 
(including the needlessly unpleasant things 
said about the generous and long-suffering 
Otto Wesendonk) is bluntly set forth. 
Going ahead of his story, Newman says 
quite frankly that in Mumich in 1864-65 
Wagner used his power over the young 
King Ludwig so wumscrupulously for 
material as well as ideal ends that “it is 
mo wonder outraged public opimion drove 
him from the town”. Still the burden of it 
all is that Wagmer, living as he was com- 
pelled by circumstances to live, could only 
have achieved what he did achieve by fol- 
lowing the course he did fol- 

low. Writes Newman: “He 

different psychologi- 
cally from any other musi- 
can who ever lived that it 
is mot always easy to see him 
as he saw himself; but it is 
mamifest enough that the cen- 
tral impulse of his being was 
mot to achieve honor and pile 
ves by his work but to 
civilization and culture 
imto the only channel, which, 
he felt, could save them” 
Knowing his gifts, and see- 
ing his mission, his highest 
crome would have been to 
have become a model citizen 
and slaved with his nose to 
the grind of a routine kapell- 


was so 
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men”. In dealing with Wagner's debts 
and borrowings he points out that there 
were no royalties in those days. If ther: 
had been, Wagner could have lived com- 
fortably on what “‘Tannhauser’ would have 
brought to him during the “hailstorm”, as 
Wagner termed it, when the opera was 
being produced throughout Germany. Forty 
theatres mounted it and the early “Dutch- 
man’ and ‘Rienzi’ while the exiled com- 
poser was struggling with all manner of 
financial trouble in Zurich. In his need of 
cash, Wagner proposed outright sales of 
his works, but publishers shied away from 
what would have proved a goldmine 


Wagner and Meyerbeer 


In the Meyerbeer case, Newman writes, 
“it becomes more and more difficult to put 
up any defense against the oft-repeated 
charge against Wagner of ingratitude t 
his benefactors If, as seems probable 
Meyerbeer had really done him several 
services out of pure kindness of heart, we 
can readily understand how impossible it 


was for Meyerbeer, in later life, to hear 
Wagner’s name mentioned without a 
grimace passing over his face, ‘as if he had 
been jarred by a dissonance’. If ever 


Meyerbeer’s diary is published in full 
ought to make interesting reading” 
Wagner’s aversion to Meyerbeer, how 
ever, is equally understandable. Aside from 
the great gulf between the two men as 
artists, it was the accepted belief that 
Meyerbeer “bought” his successes, wit! 
the critics among those he bribed. Newmar 


quotes Heine’s remark that “Mevyerbeer 
will be immortal in his lifetime and for 
some time afterwards, for he pays 


advance” 
There is no attempt to whitewash Wag 
ner in all of his dealings; the mendacity 


us affair with her. Newman 
finds it a little difficult to 
beliewe that she was of such 
has been assumed for her. But 
emarks ironically in deal- 
ical aspiraitons, she did 
write the text of “Tristan’ for 
; The pomt he makes most 
strongly is that it was not Wagner’s life 
that determined his art so much as his 
- 






= 
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that coloured his life. We can see 
now, he says, that it was ‘Tristan’, not 
Minna and Mathilde, that drove him from 


a 


the Asyl. The earlier affair with Jessie 
Laussot was more something of revolt 
than of erotic love. he contends. Minna, 


. completely lacked the diplo- 
of Cosima, who, in later Bay- 
“looked with a benevolent, 
he old man’s romantic 
» Gautier” 











household, had been 
“Bad man, poor Minna” 


taught to exclam 
—which leads Mr. Newman to remark that 
“Papo’s talents as a biographer seem to 


ted by Messrs. Hurn and 
the volume, “The Truth 





Active in Revolution 
there was good reason for the 
ttitude of the Saxon authorities toward 
s made plain by the chapters de- 
voted to the Dresden uprising. Wagner’s 
part im it was mot that of the mere spectator 
he afterwards maintained it had been. As 

propagandsst, he helped to sow the seed 
As a participant, he boasted from his place 
that the bullet had not 











aces st which could bring him low 
Later, he wrote to Liszt a confession that 

had staked his all om the success of the 
revolt, but was mow resolved never to take 
part m another political upheaval; adding, 


THE EXILE 





Haines 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


The Celebrated Critic of the London Sunday 
Times and Biographer of Richard Wagner 


“Tl have become entirely an artist again”. 
Drolly enough, when Wagner returned to 
his dwelling during the street fighting, in 
which he apparently was not concerned, 
Minna, furious with him, locked the front 
door and hid the key to prevent his going 
out again! 

Noting the sentences passed upon those 
with whom Wagner was associated in the 
Dresden uprising, the reader is struck with 
the great good fortune of Wagner’s escape. 
Otherwise, a long prison term almost cer- 
tainly would have been his fate. What 
then of the great works he produced abroad 
while the captured men were expiating 
their crime against the state behind the 
bars at home? 


Operas That Were Never Written 


Along with an exhaustive and enlighten 
ing study of the development of the ‘Ring’, 
the reader is made aware of other subjects 
for operas that had a place for a time in 
Wagner’s endlessly active mind. He 
planned a stage play about Barbarossa, 
who was to be Siegfried re-born. From 
his Dresden days, ‘Jesus von Nazareth’ had 
been considered. Then there were 
‘Achilles’ and ‘Wieland der Schmied’. In 
the ‘Tristan’ time, ‘Die Sieger’, in which 
Buddha was concerned, was much in his 
thoughts. None materialized. Neither did 
a volume of songs and ballads which Liszt 
suggested in the Zurich days—a proposal 
which Newman regards as showing how 
far Liszt fell short of really understanding 
Wagner. As to the part each played in 
the development of the other, Newman 
observes that Cornelius was clear-sighted 
when he said it was Liszt who had boldly 
and adroitly climbed to fame on _ the 
shoulders of Wagner. 

Dreamer though he was, Wagner rea 
lized that there were as yet no singers fo 
his music dramas, as he realized that the 
German theatres of his time were not 


equipped to present them properly. He 


saw clearly that a new race of operatic 
artists must replace those who then trod 
the boards. Among their defects, as he 
saw these latter, was that through singing 
bad German translations of imported 
French and Italian works, German singers 
has lost all sense of the true relation of 
words and music in opera. ‘Siegfried’ and 
‘Achilles’, Wagner wrote, “for which in 
terpreters are not yet born, I will bequeath 

to a more fortunate posteritv’. The 
singers, of course, had their grievances. 
then as now. There was the saving. 
“*Tannhauser’, dann heiser” (“‘“Tann 
hauser’, then hoarse”). Throughout his 
exile Wagner suffered because of nevet 
having heard ‘Lohengrin’, though he had 
undergone such profound changes as an 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CLEVELAND CHOIRS 
GIVE ANNUAL LISTS 


Bach Chorus Sings Excerpts 
from Brahms’s ‘Requiem’— 
Orpheus Choir Heard 

CLEVELAND, May 20.—The Bach 
Chorus gave its annual concert at Pub- 
lic Auditorium on April 25, F. W. 
Strieter, conductor. Four excerpts from 
Brahms’s ‘Deutsches Requiem’ were 
performed in most praiseworthy manner 
and Bach chorales were impressively 
sung. Alfredo Chigi, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company was guest 
soloist. Ruth Hauheisen was the ac- 
companist. 


The Orpheus Male Choir, Charles W. 
Dawe conducting, sang at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on April 21. Three in- 
frequently heard works by Handel, ar- 
ranged by the conductor were per- 
formed. 

The Ohio Music Teachers Associa- 
tion held its fifty-fifth annual convention 
on April 20; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto, and Carlton Cooley, viola, 
gave a concert on April 26 with Law- 
rence Stevens as accompanist, and Nel- 
son Eddy gave a recital on April 30 at 
Music Hall. ‘Theodore Paxson was at 
the piano. 


Programs at Museum 


On May 2 the local WPA group gave 
a program at the Museum of Art in 
which the F Major String Quartet, No. 
2 of Vaughan G. Cahill was featured, 
and admirably played by the Civic 
String Quartet. Marcel Salzinger, dis- 
trict supervisor and formerly of the 
Vienna State Opera, gave a group of 
baritone solos with J. C. Horridge at 
the piano. The concert closed with the 
‘Alla Spagnola’ from  Glazounoff’s 
‘Novelettes’. 

Arthur Quimby, curator of music at 
the Museum, gave a recital of Widor 
compositions in memory of the cele- 
brated French organist. 

On May 7 three groups of dances 
were presented at the Museum as part 
of the Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Work by Cleveland Artists and crafts- 
men. Margary Schneider, Eleanor 
Frampton, and Eleanor Buchla partici- 
pated. 

Dr. Jerome Gross and Marion Quir 
ing gave a program at the Music 
School Settlement on May 3. In ad- 
dition to a Sonata of Bach and one 
of Beethoven, they were joined in an 
excellent performance of the Brahms 
Quartet in G Minor, by Frederick 
Funkhouser and Charles McBride. 

The final recital of the faculty series 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music was 
given by Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, with Lawrence 
Stevens at the piano. 

The Music Department of Western 
Reserve University presented Haydn’s 
oratorio, “The Creation’, under Karl 
Grossman on May 9. 

On April 6 the Singers Club gave its 
156th concert at Severance Hall under 
the direction of Boris Goldovsky. Jose 
Echaniz was guest artist presenting 
works by Franck, Paradies, Chopin, de 
Falla, and Liszt. 

The Walden String Quartet gave an- 
other of its fine performances at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art on April 16. 
A Quartet by Arthur Shepherd and one 
by the Austrian composer Ernest Toch 
were heard. Between these came a 
Trio for violin, ’cello, and piano by 
Walter Piston of Harvard University. 
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Melville Smith, pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

Beryl Rubenstein, pianist, gave the 
opening concert in the West Tow 
series at the Lake Shore Hotel on April 
13. STrewart Marne 


‘ONEGIN’ IN CONCERT 
FORM IN PORTLAND 


Closes Junior Symphony Series 
—Tibbett in Recital; Varied 
Club Events 


PORTLAND, OreE., May 20.—Exoerpits 








from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin 
and Verdi’s ‘Aida’ were given m com- 


cert form by the junior chorus and solo- 
ists with the orchestra, conducted bby 
Jacques Gershkovitch, at the closing 
concert of the Portland Junior Sym 
phony on April 24. The soloists were 
Kathryn Porter, Betty Star, 
lee, Gladys Berg Vickery, Dale Baker 
Harry Steel, Jr.. Michael Golan, 1 
Edwin Beach and Esther Loistedt. The 
chorus master was Ariel Rubstem 

portion of this program was given i 
the forenoon for young students, with 


“ : 
len AH 
Uira 0) 


an illustrated lecture by George Gre- 
benstchikoff. David Campbell was 


commentator. A note book contest was 
inaugurated by the jumor committee 
the Junior Symphony 

The Paramount Series, W. B. Me- 
Curdy, manager, presented Lawrence 
Tibbett, on April 21, and Nimo Martm 
on May 10, at the Paramount Theatre 
before nearly capacity audiences Ar 
absorbing choreographic program was 


given by Ted Shawn and his ensemble 
ot men dancers, under the direction 
the Heilig Theatre Co., on April I¢ 


Annual Club Events 
Important annual club events we 
the appearance in concert of the Mam 
day Musical Club and the Albed Arts: 


Club. Albert E. Jones led the choru: 
and sextet, and Ella Connell Jesse, the 
piano ensemble of the Monday Musical 
Villiam Robinson directed the piam 


quartets ; Rose Coursen Reed, the chorn 
and double trio; Doris Smith, the stz 
play of the Allied Arts 

The Oregon Federation of Musi 
Clubs sponsored a program by Hele 
McCartney, soprano, district winner 
the Federation contest, on Apr 
Margaret Notz Steinmetz was the 
companist. A host of mmusical 
during Music Week was sponsored by 
the Oregon Federation of Music Chubx 
with Leah Leaska as chairman 

Ruth Close, harpist; Burton Murphy 
baritone; Helen McCartney, with Mrs 
Steinmetz as accompanist, furnishe 
the music in a benefit for the 
Tuberculosis Society 
thousand children from the schools 
Multnomah county assembled in a sprime 
festival of folk dances, vocal and imstru- 
mental ensembles at the Benson Pols 


A. 


technic auditorium, on May 


fVETIT~ 


Oregror 


: : 
More than 
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People’s Chorus Sings im Jersey City 
Jersey City, May 20.—The People’s 


Civic Chorus of Hudson County, Adele 
Rankin, conductor, with Rose Dirmar 
soprano, as soloist, gave a program im 
the Bergen Lyceum on May 13. Works 


by Brahms, Wagner, Mascagni, Frin 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, German, and others 
were sung by the chorus, and M 


yy 
, 


mann, with Harold F. Waters as 
companist, sang the ‘Addio” from “La 
Bohéme’, Debussy’s ‘Green’, Spross’s 


‘Yesterday’, and contemporary works as 
well as many encores 
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EVANSTON REVIVES FESTIVAL AFTER LAPSE 


, — 
Fear Pregrams Enlist Chicago 
hi 7 M4 
Sympheny Choruses and Eight 
Selessts 
ANSTON Inn, May 20.—The 
Northwesterm festival, after a five-year 
lupe, has atsem like a phoenix from the 
asines of the old North Shore Festival, 
und Pattem Gymnasium on the campus 
= DN University was the 
soeme of four programs given on May 
3 amd the afternoon and evening 


Northwestern 





Hans Lange 


. he appearance of noted 
; excellent choral singing and 
ott § the Chicag Symphony 
ier Hams Lange were particular high 
pits the festiva Assistant con- 
. \ Beattie and 
we Ba eT)? 
¢ ONeEMINg, eram was devoted to 
emer amd ‘irsten Flagstad sang 
temre Halle” from *Tannhauser’, 
estod” from “Tristan und Isolde’ 


CINCINNATI MAY LOSE 
HISTORIC MUSIC HALL 





wehestrcn Management May Be Faced 
with Preblem of Finding New 
Heme for Symphony 


NMATI May 20.— The possi- 
tw tikat Cimcimmati’s Music Hall, the 
ome of tie symphony, the Mav Festival 


mmmerous other cultural institu- 


ms, may be razed, has appeared re 
The question of dust explosion 
is was raised im a report by Build 
» Commissioner C. M. Stegner, fol 
mz” 2 movement by the Music Hall 
diomwmers Protective Association to 
m the $736,000 mortgage on 
ximcin imterest has not been paid since 
19G3 The site of the building was 
edied | e city tem years ago to the 
stees of the Music Hall Association, 
umd the mortgage covers both building 
md kad The plam for a survey of 
asac Hall, im which the Building Com 
ssiomer’s report figured, was put for- 
ward by fjohm D. Ellis, acting city 
IEPeT 
m accordamce with a recommendation 


° Loctem Wulsim and Robert A. Taft, 


the Musac Hall Investigating Committee 





> recently appomted two experts to 
mpect the building, Rudolph Miller, 
wo ck fire prevention expert, and 
Tey Probst, Chicago architect. 
The razime of the structure would 
esemt the orchestra management with 


and the ‘Immolation’ music from ‘Got- 
terdammerung’. ‘The orchestra under 
Mr. Lange played excerpts from the 
three operas. 

On Thursday evening the Festival 
chorus, Northwest Chicago and A Cap- 
pella Choirs, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Mr. Lange, gave a perfor- 
mance of Bach’s B Minor Mass. The 
soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Wil- 
liam Miller, tenor, and Julius Huehn, 
baritone. 

On the afternoon of May 15 Mr. 
Lange led the orchestra, and Mr. Beat- 
tie, the children’s choruses, in Fletch- 
er’s cantata “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter’. Alec Templeton, blind pianist, 
played Liszt’s ‘Hungarian’ Fantasy. 
American folksongs were also sung by 
the children. 

The final program was termed “opera 
night” and the soloists were Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Mr. Huehn. The 
Chicago Symphony, Festival Chorus and 
two a cappella choirs assisted. George 
W. Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’ from his ‘Sym- 
phonic Sketches’ opened the program, 
then Mr. Crooks sang ‘Una Furtiva La- 
grima’ from  Donizetti’s ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’. Miss Swarthout next was 
heard in the ‘Connais-tu le pays’ from 
‘Mignon’. The Chicago premiere of 
Howard Hanson’s ‘Drum Taps’, with 
Mr. Huehn as soloist, was given. Choral 
excerpts from Palestrina’s ‘Pope Mar- 
cellus’ Mass, and the Bach Motet ‘Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure’ were sung by the 
choirs. Two choruses from ‘Peter Ib- 
betson’ by Taylor were given, and the 
duet ‘Je suis heureuse’ from ‘Mignon’ 
was sung by Miss Swarthout and Mr. 
Crooks. Excerpts from the third act of 
‘Meistersinger’ with Mr. Crooks, as- 
sisted by the choruses and orchestra, 
completed the program and festival. 

On the afternoon of May 12, Olga Sa 
maroff-Stokowski gave a lecture on the 
Bach Mass with the orchestra and 
chorus illustrating salient excerpts. 
the serious problem of finding another 
hall for next year’s season, in anticipa- 
tion of which some 3,000 tickets have 
] 


l ready been sold R, Ea 


Cincinnati Plans Summer Opera 

CINCINNATI, May 20.—Plans for a 
season of summer opera are in a process 
of formulation, though the prospects are 
as yet somewhat vague. Oscar Hild, 
president of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Association, estimates that one 
half the necessary guarantee fund has 


been raised. A six-weeks’ season will 
be given if the balance is obtained. 
im, Li. 


Alton Jones to Teach at Juilliard 
Summer School 

\lton Jones, American pianist, will 
teach at the Juilliard Summer School 
for six weeks, beginning on July 12. 
During the summer season, Mr. Jones 
will give a recital in the Juilliard series 
of concerts on July 20. His next Town 
Hall recital will be given on Jan. 22 of 


the coming season 


Virgil Fox, Organist, in Chicago Recital 


( HICAGO, May 20.—While on tour of 


the southern and western states, Virgil 
Fox, gave an organ recital in Kimball 
Hall before an enthusiastic audience 
His program included works by Handel, 
Bach, Vivaldi, Schumann and others 
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Considering the Vast Panorama of 
Federal Music Activity 


’ OTHING in the musical sittuahon @i U 
1 day is more difficult to see clearly, stead: 


and whole than the work of the Federal Musx 
Project. Its ramifications are so many, the qual- 
ity and worth of what has been undert 
its manner of achievement so diverse, the public + 
own response so different in different parts of th 
country, and the fundamental need for the musx 
provided of such variable urgency or non-ungency 
that almost anything that can be said of it ts on 
partly true, whether in praise or tault-imdmg 
Only those who have had the task of m some 
manner correlating the activities over the coun- 
try, involving, according to the report of the ma- 
tional director, Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, some 80,000 
performances heard by 57,000,000 persons, are 
in a position to formulate any very defmite 
thoughts on what all this activity may mean jor 
the future of America’s music. 
views, too, are pure conjecture. But it is 
ceivable that so much should be gomg on without 
its playing some constructive part m the coun 
try’s musical progress, no matter how transiem 
and ephemeral, or inferior m quality, the grem 
bulk of this welter of accomplishment may 
If all this activity were to be regarded as co 
petitive and on the same economic basis of sup- 
ply and demand that has governed the profession 
al music making of America, there would be » 
escaping the conclusion that im parts of the coum 
try there is a music glut. It would not be difiical 
to point out instance after instance in which the 
attendance failed to justify the labor or the ex 
penditure, and to argue from this that a new form 
of music in a vacuum was being created; musx 
for the sake of the players who otherwise woul 
be on relief, but siiale that had only a very neg 
ligible public. True as this summation would bx 
for particular instances in particular localities, no 
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tahiy those already possessed of a highly developed 
mosical tiie. mt could scarcely be maintained in 
the fare ef Mir. Sokoloff’s figure of 57,000,000 lis- 
teners the coumtry ever. The spotty character of 
4onemuca’s ordimary musical map, wherein large 
und wealtie communities cam have what they 
plieast amd smaller amd more humble places must 
tale what thew get. makes it impossible to judge 
the extire situamem by any localized part of it. 
m 2 givem eccasiom only a handful of New 

Yorkers er Piiadelphrans may attend some WPA 
sven program, givem at admission prices so 
ome would be deterred by the 

eXpeRst = wet te upset amy theory that this proves 
me adiditienal public for additional musi- 
col ewemtts of the kind sponsored by umits of the 
Music Project. imdividual audiences of 3,500, 
4,000 amd 73) are mentioned im Dr. Sokoloff’s 
report. At 2 Gme whem the Metropolitan Opera finds 
hiincurt« ase Sie Gf aii its tickets for pertormances 
f etther the requir or the lower-priced supplementary 

SSRS0m, it is te be meted that 18,000 persons heard the 
frst Gear pertecmanees » Federal Project opera in 
mm Lome Deacn ama that an operetta 


San teen Th oe 
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emture on Cimeommatt attracted 75,000 persons in three 
weeks. Hieemployment comsiderations aside, it has 
he cenugumed that if there is a glut im one place, 


there = sSometiumg bke tamishment elsewhere; and 














tht oxen cies with well-established musical 
igus saci a variety of conditions prevail as 

T recline Feveraiizimg trom me to another. 
A‘ OORDING t the report. more than forty-five 
- cites am the United States are hearing regularly 
schevinie? sumpitenre programs. Orchestras +. sym- 
phomc sume ace playimg im Boston, Springfiel . Haver- 
Hanterd, Brudgepert. Providence, Yonkers, New 
ck Gite, Syracuse, Buff Newark, Philadelphia, 
tshirt. mspeort, B g an hm d, Greens- 
hor Uzacr wtsenmviule. Akron, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Toliedin, Detroit. Grand R: apids, Chicas go, New 
rhoms, St Pani amd M oli . Milwaukee, 
muihe, Taise, Oakland, Sar o, San Bernar- 
m, Sam Diewa, Les geles and Port land, Ore. In 
; BSS Gere are » | rchestTras of smaller size. 
hit thew represent all manmmer of standards, or the 
. mst be takem for granted. Similarly 
t = ef their programs and the degree of 
mirtve to awaken and hold will baffle 
nalyss. Suf wf ts enly mecessary to think back again 
thee 37 stemers to be c nvinced that 
Sun ermemce im this tr st have been 
broadened ummensurabiy amd that this can only have 
cS TOT POSS am ature Food. n matter he w much 
© Paw was imfertor or how much of the listen 

w sum ther 

Th we. rca oOsit $ ed Is 
we rome . ts e tounmd place on 
: grams ter 4915 works by L431 native or 
scr musucums, mciuding fifty symphonies, sixty 
perc ern SIS Or tome pus Ss, thert five concerti, 
Ty gramd,. beit er c er operas, operas buffa 
md mEsqes. gertormed excerpts or in entirety: 
oh CHImaies, two masses and nine other liturgical or 
Sa0OTSC Werks, am Qumdreds of suites, overtures, de 
scrapie gueces, Gallets amd works for chamber groups 
mpasrs Perum LaDderatortes im a dozen cities have 
Serac & gurpese mot served by amy other agency in 
: mitt. S amsical t is less concern that 
ETea Tz works @ tie worth have been played, 
m That mew avers have been opened for the possibk 
meme «fF even ome work of the highest quality. 
hen. wihere ami bow that work will emerge remains 
ne stem. Om, tom, the emergence of ome or more 
£ mrucam comdictors who conceivably can be 
PTAcUONt as the result of mathomwide opportunities for 
TIEN mot been available im this countrv 


Te Swuhecrifers Desiring Change 
of Address 


RSPURT ctange of address ummediately Be sure 
= sont ur mi adiiress cogetber with mew address. 
Crime z Reem mailed to am old address will not 
be Seewerdied Oe che pest office unless extra postage is 
“ct P Ste gest offtee Ow che subscriber Avoid such ex- 
poms: and craic sare ef getmmg your copies promptly by 
mit nx Wusn Soweerce at least two weeks in ad- 
an 
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Two of the Soloists at the Cincinnati Festival Compare 
Notes in an Intermission: Elizabeth Wysor (Left) and 
Agatha Lewis 


Bovy—The King of the Belgians recently decorated 
Vina Bovy, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, with 
the Cross of the Order of Leopold I. 

Furtwangler—The Paris Grand Opéra has invited 
Wilhelm Furtwangler to conduct the performances 
of the Ring dramas there during the exposition. 

Guilbert—After an absence of many years, Yvette 
Guilbert recently re-appeared in London in one of her 
recitals, achieving a tremendous success. 

Volker—Minister Goering has bestowed upon 
Franz Volker of the Berlin Staatsoper the title of 
Preussischen Kammersanger. 

Mascagni—Making his first trip to this country 
since 1902, Pietro Mascagni, the seventy-three-year- 
old composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, is planning 
an American visit next fall. 

Schumann—Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ sung by Elisa- 
beth Schumann will be one of the features of a short 
motion-picture film which will be released in the near 
future 

Kullmann—A new recruit to the motion-picture 
stage, Charles Kullmann has signed for a singing 
part in the new ‘Goldwyn Follies’ which will be filmed 
during the summer in Hollywood. 


Kreisler—Comte Jacques Davignow, Belgian Min- 
ister at Berlin, recently presented Fritz Kreisler with 
the plaque of a grand officer of the Order of Leopold, 
on the part of Leopold III, King of the Belgians. 


Le Flem—One of the new musical compositions to 
be presented at the forthcoming World’s Fair in 
Paris is a work for female chorus and orchestra by 
Paul Le Flem, entitled ‘Spring Festival’. 

Tertis—The well known viola player, Lionel Tertis, 
is reported to have been compelled to retire tem- 
porarily from the concert field on account of pain 
in one of his arms which impairs his playing. 


Erskine—A reception was given by the faculty of 
the Juilliard School of Music at the residence of Ernest 
Hutcheson on May 16 in honor of John Erskine, who 
recently resigned as president of the school. As a 
farewell gift, the faculty presented Dr. Erskine with a 
painting by John J. Soble and a wrist watch. It is 
said that Dr. Erskine, who has been head of the school 
for ten years, desires to devote much more of his time 
to writing. 


Rachmaninoff—Although he declines to disclose its 
exact nature, Sergei Rachmaninoff is planning to 
spend the greater part of the summer at work upon 
a musical composition. He is now making a concert 
tour of various European countries, at the close of 
which he will go to his home on Lake Luzerne. 
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BUFFALO HONORS 
NOTED COMPOSERS 


Mason and Hindemith Present 
for Performances of Their 
Compositions 
BurFraLo, May 20.—Daniel Gregory 
Mason was present at State Teachers 
College on April 14 when the Buffalo 
Orchestra of the Federal Music Project 


gave the first local hearing of his 
Symphony No. 2 in A. Conductor 


Franco Autori and his men gave of 
their best in the reading of this vigor- 
ous, poetic work which received en- 
thusiastic approval. Dr. Mason was 
brought forward and acclaimed by con- 
tinued applause. Other music included 
a Bach Chorale, arranged for strings 
by Reger, Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ 
and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. 

Two concerts at which Paul Hinde 
mith, German composer, acted as viola 
soloist and conductor of his own com- 
positions were other outstanding events 
on Buffalo’s musical calendar recently. 
The first concert took place at State 
Teachers College on April 23 when 
Hindemith was heard in his ‘Der 
Schwanendreher’, Concerto for viola 
and small orchestra. He had the support 
of members of the WPA orchestra 
under Mr. Autori. The composer con 
ducted the orcehstra in another of his 
major works, ‘Mathis der Maler’. On 
\pril 25 the Sunday Evening Ensemble 
terminated its fifth season by presenting 
Mr. Hindemith and _ instrumentalists 
regularly associated with the ensemble 
group and the Chamber Music Society 
Orchestra, directed by Cameron Baird, 
in an all Hindemith program. 

Visitors During Music Week 


Music week, April 11 to 17, brought 
to the city many distinguished figures 


in the field of music education. Among 
them were Howard Hanson of the 
Eastman School of Music; Edwin 
Franco Goldman, noted band leader; 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, James L. 
Mursell, Will Earhart, Russel V. Mor- 


gan and George L. Lindsay, respec- 


tively music directors in Columbia 
University, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia. Sigmund Spaeth, James 


Francis Cooke, George H. Gartlan and 
many others of prominence were among 
the week’s visitors. William Breach, 
superintendent of music in the Buffalo 
schools had a large share in arranging 
the various programs. Under his direc- 
tion 3,000 children from grade and high 
schools were heard in massed choral 
performances. 

The Music Forum for Piano Teach- 
ers, an organization founded three 
years ago by Mabel J. Kurtz, and 
numbering over 100 members, has 
brought several prominent speakers and 
musicians to Buffalo. On May 1, the 
Forum introduced Richard McClanahan, 
\merican representative of Tobias 
Matthay of London. A large interested 
audience in the Albright Art Gallery en- 
joyed the speaker’s discourse, the sub- 
ject of which was ‘Technic, Interpre- 
tation, and the Teaching Which Unites 
the Two’ ETHEL McDOWELL 


Kindler to Conduct in Europe 

Sailing aboard the Normandie on May 
19, Dr. Hans Kindler, conductor of the 
National Symphony of Washington, 
planned to go direct to Paris for the 
first of a series of appearances as guest 
conductor. Thence he is to go to Hol- 
land and Belgium to conduct concerts at 
The Hague, Scheveningen and Ostend. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May, 1917 














Easton 
Pergolesi's ‘The 


Florence and David Bispham in 
Maid-Mistress’ (‘La Serva 


Padrona') 


Requiescat 
A dispatch from Posen to the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger, states that Edouard de 
Reszke, the famous grand opera bass, is 
dead on his estate in Erietrikov, Poland. 
1917 


in Impressive Array 

North Shore 
Katser, Amelita 
Macbeth, Marie 


Nazsor and Alm 


Soloists at Chicago's 
Festival were Marie 
Galli-Curct, Florence 
Sundelius, Naomi 
Gluck, sopranos; Christine Miller, mez 
zo-soprano; Frances Ingram, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Albert Lindquist, tenors; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Royal Dadmun and Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritones, and Gustav Holmquist 
and Rollin M. Pease, basses. 

1917 


Why on Earth? 

One effect of the European war has 
been a sharp advance in the price of old 
violins. It is said that Stradivarius vio- 
lins have never been in such demand. 
In some instances sales of Strads have 
been reported atp rices as high as $30, 
O00 

1917 


Not Even Then 


(Headline) No Hammerstein Opera 
Until 1920. Cour? of Appeals Sustains 
Previously Issued Restraining Order 


Granted by the Lower Courts at the In- 
stance of the Metr 


Pow 


»politan Opera Com 
1917 


The Songs of Yesteryear 
Did the popular songs of an earlier 
day possess a certain distinction lacking 
in the more facile products of the pres- 


WHEN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
SINGERS WAS IN ITS PRIME 


Scene in the First American Performance of 
Gounod's ‘The Mock Doctor’ (‘Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui’) Left to Right: Carl Formes 
Kathleen Howard, Idelle Patterson, Percy 
Hemus, Rafaelo Diaz, George Hamlin, Lila 
Robeson and Thomas Chalmers 


1917 
UNL ULUAR LOLA 


ent time? Certain it is that when a 
crowd gathers around a piano for close 
harmony there is an inevitable demand 
for songs that have not been exploited 
for at least a decade. 

1917 


BACH PASSION SUNG 


Great ‘St. Matthew’ Presented 
By Oratorio Society at 
First Public Gathering 

For the first time since the comple- 
tion of the nave of the Cathedra! of St. 
John the Divine, this part of the edi- 
fice was used for a public gathering on 
the afternoon and evening of May 11, 
when a performance of Bach’s ‘Passion 
According to St. Matthew’ was sung by 
the New York Oratorio Society under 
its conductor, Albert Stoessel. 

As the partition between the nave and 
the crossing has not yet been taken 
down, temporary tiers of seats for the 
chorus and a stage for the orchestra 
and soloists were built against it and 
the Morgan tapestries from the crossing 
hung over the bare board wall. An 
audience that must easily have run into 
the thousands sat uncomfortably on 
temporary chairs and listened in the 
silence of a devotion that was a mixture 
of religion fervor and musical enthusi- 
asm. The performance began at 5.30 
and ran until about seven. After an in- 
terval, the second part began at 8.30. 

As a setting for a work of such in- 
tensely religious significance, one deal- 
ing with the mightiest drama in one of 
the greatest of religions, the Cathedral 
was highly appropriate and highly effec- 
tive. As an auditorium for the presen- 
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David Bispham, Lucy Gates and Albert Reiss 
in Donizetti's ‘The Night Bell’ (‘Il Campanello 
di Notte’) 


The Best Always Wins 


(Headline) Pittsburgh Greets Caruso, 
4,000 Strong. Tenor Breaks All At 
tendance Records of City. 

1917 


IN CATHEDRAL NAVE 


tation of a musical work, it was less 
satisfactory. The vast interior and the 
stone floor, walls and vaulting made a 
resonating space that resulted in an 
echo which made the contrapuntal cho 
ruses mere masses of sound. The cho- 
rales fared better. Indeed these were 
the most signficant part of the evening 
from the musical point of view. 

The soloists, all of whom struggled 
vainly though valiantly, with acoustic 
conditions, were Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano; Lucielle Browning, contralto; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor; Julius Huehn, 
baritone, the last three from the Metro- 
_politan Opera, and Gene Greenwell, 
bass-baritone. The instrumental solo- 
ists were Georges Barrére, flute; 
Charles Lichter, and Frederick Dvonch, 
violins; Alan Schulman, ’cello; Hugh 
Porter, organ, and Harrison Potter, 
pianist. The choir of the Cathedral, 
Norman Coke-Jephcott sang certain of 
the chorales and the ripieno part in the 
opening chorus. H. 

Offers Salzburg Scholarship 

Cuicaco, May 20.—The newly or- 
ganized Chicago chapter of the Salz- 
burg Society of America will provide a 
scholarship for a young artist of this 
city of two or three years professional 
experience for study at the Salzburg 
Mozarteum. The plan this year will 
apply only to conductors and pianists. 
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The Bleeding Heart of Timpanogos,’ Based Upon a Local Legend and Composed by William F. Hanson, Was Given Its Premiere at Brigham 


PROVO, UTAH, May 20. 

T= production in Provo on April 

14 of an opera based on Indian lore 

has aroused the interest of intermoun- 

tain critics in an American opera, with 

purely American themes, having its lo- 
cale in the Rocky Mountains. 

Entitled “The Bleeding Heart of 
Timpanogos’, this work was written by 
William F. Hanson, a professor of 
music at Brigham Young university at 
Provo. Its libretto is based on a legend 
adapted by E. L. Roberts, a professor 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. THe dramatic action of the opera 
centers about Mount Timpanogos, 12,- 


Young University on April 14 


000 ft. monarch of the Wasatch moun- 
tains, and particularly about the re- 
markable crystalline cave which pene- 
trates the mountain. It is within this 
cave, recently set aside as a national 
monument, that the great rose colored 
stalactite called the bleeding heart is 
found. Mr. Hanson has utilized many 
authentic chants and bits of folk-lore 
known to few white men. This is also 
true of his previous operatic works, 
‘Sun Dance’ and ‘Tam-Man-Nacup’. 
The opera ‘Bleeding Heart’ is un- 
usual in several respects, notably in the 
frequent use made of the whole tone 
scale, altered chords, and interesting 
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combinations of various irregular 
rhythms. The opera is written as a 
fantasy, being, therefore, unconfined to 
orthodox treatment of its motifs. The 
production includes 350 pages of score 
for full orchestra, chorus, and princi- 
pals. The use of fantasy throughout 
has made possible rich orchestral and 
choral coloration and the achievement 
of remarkable dramatic power. 


Story of Tribal Sacrifice 


The story concerns the efforts of a 
tribe of people to gain through sacrifice 
the favor of their rain god, Timpanogos. 
The sacrifice is to be that of a virgin, 
who is to ascend to the summit of the 
mountain and there to leap from the 
sacrificial cliff. Lots are cast by the 
priests and a maiden, Utahna, is chosen 
who gives her vow to die. 

The virgin reaches the fatal cliff 
alone and prepares to hurl herself into 
the depths. She makes a prayer to the 
god and would leap, but is restrained 
by her lover, Red Eagle, disguised as 
the god. She accompanies hin to a 
large cave where they make their home. 
To this place, after a time, come the 
tribes, led by their religious leaders, to 
ascertain what has become of the sacri- 
fice for rain. Red Eagle is mortally 
wounded by an arrow from the bow of 
a medicine woman and by this his true 
identity is disclosed to Utahna. She 
flees from the cave and leaps from the 
cliff, in fulfillment of her vow. 


The opera closes with an unfinished 
love song sung by the dying lover, who 
has recovered the body of his sweetheart 
and returned with it to the cave. As 
the song fades from his lips, to be com- 
pleted by the orchestra, a great stone 
heart glows in the depths of the cave, 
as a symbol of two loves blended in one. 

The opera had its premiere on April 
14 and 15, under the direction of the 
college of fine arts at Brigham Young 
University and was conducted by the 
composer. Highly favorable comment 
was made by local critics, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be produced in 
several other cities in the near future. 

The principals in the cast included 
Mary McGregor, Rhoda Andrus, Eldon 
Richardson, Ferris Edgeley, Ben Tay- 
lor, Elvin Peterson, George Whitaker, 
Blaine Johnson, Gerry Eggertsen, Ber- 
nell Tietjen, Lucile Hansen, Alceodene 
Hofer, and many:others in lesser roles 


JoHN M. FRECKLETON 


MINNEAPOLIS AGAIN 
WELCOMES ORMANDY 


Conductor Returns to City with 
Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Iturbi Plays Liszt 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 20.—The concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Eugene Ormandy, had special sig- 
nificance, for it not only brought the or- 
ganization back for its second annual 
visit but gave the Twin Cities their first 
glimpse and hearing of their former 
conductor in his new post. 

Mr. Ormandy led off with a Buxte- 
hude Passacaglia, arranged by Lucien 
Cailliet, following with the Brahms Sec- 
ony symphony, and concluding with 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion,’ again in a Cailliet arrangement. 
Two encores were given, Debussy’s 
‘Clair de Lune’ and the Bach air for G 
string. 

José Iturbi, co-conductor with Mr. 
Ormandy, played Liszt’s E Flat Major 
concerto with great polish and vitality. 
The two encores, preceded by a brief 
and gracious talk by the conductor, 
were played with simplicity and grace. 





Dr. Nilsson Honored 


All of musical Minneapolis and St 
Paul was represented at the testimonial 
dinner given Dr. Victor Nilsson, music 
critic of the Minneapolis Journal, who 
has just rounded out fifty years of mu- 
sical criticism in Minneapolis. William 
MacPhail was toastmaster, and talks 
were given by E. L. Carpenter, Mrs. H 
S. Godfrey, Mrs. W. R. Raudenbush, 
C. F. Hellstrom, Jefferson Jones and 
James Davies. 

The spring concert of the Odin Male 
chorus was given before an appreciative 
audience, with Aroldo Lindi, tenor of 
the San Carlo Opera company, as guest 
soloist. A new director, Frederick Wick, 
showed fine results in tone, balance and 
interpretation in a program devoted 
largely to Scandinavian songs. 

A series of operatic and concerto pro- 
grams has been launched at the Mac- 
Phail School of Music, while at the Min 
neapolis College of Music William 
Muelbe, horn player of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, is conducting a number oi 
programs featuring the spring crop of 
music graduates. 

The University Singers, led by Earl 
Killeen, gave their annual production 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan classic, ‘The 
Mikado.’ 

The Minneapolis Symphony fund 
campaign is now being staged, with all 
but $25,000 of the fund already sub 
scribed. JoHN K. SHERMAN 





Francis Moore Gives Recitals in 
Westchester 

Francis Moore, pianist, teacher and 
founder-director of the Francis Moore 
Music Centre, was heard twice recently 
in recital in Pelham Manor, N. Y. A 
solo recital at Christ’s Church was fol- 
lowed by an appearance as duo-pianist 
with Harry Gilbert. Messrs. Moore and 
Gilbert played two groups. Included 
were two arrangements by Mr. Moore 
On April 26, Mr. Moore played the first 
program heard in the newly completed 
auditorium of the Horace Mann Schoo! 
in Riverdale, N. Y. 





Susanne Fisher to Sing at Worcester 
Again 

Susanne Fisher, soprano, of th: 

Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged 

for her third consecutive appearance 

with the Worcester Festival next fall 
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Young Singers Make Debuts at Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the most seizing and thorough-going bits 
of business of the production. Donald 
Dickson sang engagingly, both as a Negro 
boatman in the opening scene and later as 
the rhyming Midshipman who is faithful 
to Kate and indulgent to Rose. George 
Rasely was similarly successful in remem- 
bering Juanita. The orchestra gave Dr. 
Damrosch yeoman service and it is to be 
assumed that the composer got out of his 
score all that it contains. The principals 
were greeted enthusiastically in the course 
of many curtain recalls, with Miss Traubel 
singled out for particularly hearty applause. 


‘La Boheme’ Enters Spring Lists 


Puccini’s ‘La Boheme’ was the second 
opera of the Metropolitan’s Spring sea 
son. It was presented on Wednesday eve- 
ning May 5 with a day intervening be- 
tween it and the opening ‘Faust’ on Mon- 
day, already reviewed in these columns. 
[he performance was one of substantial 
good qualities. Rosa Tentoni as Mimi 
was attractive, both as to personality and 
song. Her impersonation had the right 
touch of pathos and her treatment of the 
music was lyrical and musical. Armand 
Tokatyan was highly successful as Rodolfo. 
He made much of the first-act narrative 
and the audience rewarded him by pro- 
tracted applause. Margaret Daum achieved 
her Metropolitan debut as Musetta and 
made that grisette a likeable vixen, rather 
than a perpetual spitfire. Her singing was 
smooth, her acting altogether acceptable 
Of the other Bohemians, Carlo Morelli 
contributed some good singing as Marcello 
and Norman Cordon distinguished himself 
as Colline, delivering the ‘Coat Song’ with 
unction and sympathy. Wilfred Engelman 
was cast as Schaunard and Louis D’An- 
gelo doubled as Benoit and Alcindoro 
Gennaro Papi conducted B. 


Rose Bampton Makes Soprano Debut in 
‘Il Trovatore’ 

Interest im the performance of ‘Il 
lrovatore’ on the evening of May 7, cen- 
tered, naturally, on the first appearance on 
this side of the Atlantic, of Rose Bampton 
as a soprano. Hitherto a valued member 
of the mezzo section of the Metropolitan’s 
roster, Miss Bampton made a short jour- 
ney into soprano territory in Germany last 
summer. 

Be it said that Miss Bampton was 
wholly successful and abundantly justified 
the steps she is taking towards higher 
things. As yet, her highest notes have not 
the ring of authority which characterizes 
the dramatic soprano voice, but they were 
definitely there, definitely on key and al- 
ways pleasant to the ear, which last char- 
acteristic is not invariably present when 
singers train their voices up. True, Miss 
Bampton omitted a high D flat in the 
first-act aria, which was well sung and 
took a short cut towards the end of 
‘D’Amor Sull Ali Rosee’ but for the rest, 
the score was adhered to. The ‘Miserere’ 
was effectively sung and ‘Mira, di acerke 
Lagrime’ had genuine dramatic fervor. 

Dramatically, Miss Bampton was re- 
strained rather than effusive, a good point, 
and visually she was unusually attractive, 
especially for a dramatic soprano. 

Bruna Castagna’s Azucena, always a fine 
characterization, seemed unusually good. 
She not only sang superbly but injected 
new ‘business’ into the role which made it 
very poignant. 

Arthur Carron sang an effective if not a 
thrilling Manrico and Carlo Morelli was 
an adequate Di Luna. His ‘Il Balen’ won 
much applause. Thelma Votipka made the 
most of Inez’s scattered moments. John 
Gurney’s Ferrando was promising though 
not the best thing he has done. Lodovico 
Oliviero was Ruiz, and Carlo Coscia, A 
Gypsy. Genaro Papi conducted, using 
highly original tempi in more than one 
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‘Bartered Bride’ at First Matinee 
With a single change of cast, which 
brought Hilda Burke to the role of Marie 





Rose Bampton as 


Agnes Davis as 


Leonora Elsa 
in succession to Muriel Dickson, the 
Metropolitan’s English version of “The 


Bartered Bride’ was brought back to the 
Spring repertoire at the first matinee, on 
Saturday May 8, and was cordially ap- 
plauded. Wilfred Pelletier conducted and 
the American Ballet participated as here- 
tofore. Miss Burke was successful with 
Smetana’s music, singing particularly well 
the air of the third act. Mario Chamlee 
was again in his element as Hans and 
there was the usual laughter for the broad 
comedy sallies of Louis D’Angelo as Kezal 
and George Rasely as Wenzel. In the cast, 
also, were Norman Gordon, Natalie Bo- 
danya, Anna Kaskas, Luceille Browning, 
John Gurney, Wilfrid Engelmann and 
Ludwig Burgstaller. B. 


Ruby Mercer Sings Marguerite in 
Second ‘Faust’ 

The second performance of ‘Faust’, on 
the evening of May 8, brought only one 
change of cast from the previous one, 
Ruby Mercer replacing Hilda Burke as 
Marguerite. Comely and graceful, Miss 
Mercer made an appealing heroine, but 
her voice is not quite of the calibre needed 
for Gounod’s music, though it displayed 
many times a sweet quality. Its volume 
is limited, so that the final trio sounded 
at times like a duet for tenor and bass. 

Sydney Rayner was the Faust; Léon 
Rothier the Méphistophelés;  Lucielle 
Browning the Siebel and Thelma Votipka 
the Marthe. The two newcomers, Donald 
Dickson as Valentin and Robert Nichol- 
son as Wagner, again scored, Mr. Nichol- 
son making quite a personage out of his 
small role. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


A Second “La Boheme” 

Changes of cast in the Spring season’s 
second ‘La Boheme’ brought Hilda Burke 
to the role of Mimi and Lucy Monroe to 
that of Musetta, the latter a Metropolitan 
debut. Miss Burke’s singing was of an 
accomplished and satisfying order through- 
out. Miss Monroe was vigorous to the 
point of tempestuousness but sang agree- 
ably. Mr. Tokatyan was again the Ro- 
dolfo, Mr. Morelli the Marcello and Mr. 
Cordon the Colline. George Cehanovsky 
sang Schaunard and Louis D’Angelo did 
double duty as before. Mr. Papi —- 

I. 


Bruna Castagna Is Heard in First 
‘Carmen’ 

3runa Castagna once more revealed her 
splendid singing of Carmen’s music in the 
frst performance of Bizet’s opera in the 
spring season on the evening of May 14. 
The remainder of the cast included Sydney 
Rayner as José, Joseph Royer as Esca- 
millo, Natalie Bodanya as Micaéla, and 
Thelma Votipka, Maria Matyas, Louis 
D’Angelo, Wilfred Engelman, George 
Cehanovsky and Lodovico Oliviero com 
pleting the cast. 

Miss Castagna’s singing was superb at 
every moment. It was a most satisfying 
performance that she gave. Mr. Rayner’s 
José was better sung than acted. Miss 
Bodanya made the most of her modest 
vocal equipment and also gave a_ well 
thought-out characterization. Mr. Royer’s 


Escamillo was adequate. The orchestra 
under Gennaro Papi was undistinguished. 


Jennie Tourel Makes Debut as Mignon 


Jennie Tourel, Canadian mezzo-soprano, 
who has sung at the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
made her first appearance with the Metro- 
politan company in the title role of 
‘Mignon’ at the matinee on May 15, the 
performance also benefitted by the appear- 
ance of the tenor, Armand Tokatyan, in the 
role of Wilhelm Meister. 

Miss Tourel seems a definite addition to 





Robert Weede, 


in ‘Pagliacci’ 


Ernst Fischer, Who 
Sang Telramund 


the company. In spite of unnecessary 
plumpness and of certain mannerisms, she 
was the most credible Mignon seen on the 
Metropolitan’s stage since the superb char- 
acterization of Geraldine Farrar was set 
forth. She is an excellent actress and im- 
bued the character with the pathos, the 
underlying pride and yet the physical 
timidity which it requires. Her annoying 
habit of pattering around the stage instead 
of walking, could be dispensed with, also 
reiterated gestures with the forearm and 
hand. The voice is a true mezzo of vel- 
vety quality even in its highest reaches 
where it still retained its dark texture. It 
sounded at times as if Miss Tourel were 
holding back some of its volume. Her suc- 
cess with the audience was definite but for 
reasons more clear behind the scenes than 
before, she took the curtain only once but 
was acclamied during the brief moment. 

Mr. Tokatyan is many pounds lighter, 
which has improved his appearance. Slim 
and youthful, he sang well in all the some- 
what insipid music allotted to the charac- 
ter. It was an admirable characterization 
throughout. 

Maria Matyas had her first opportunity 
in the role of Frederic. This young artist 
would seem to have possibilities. The 
voice, a dark contralto, is nct yet as free 
as it might be in production, but the 
Gavotte was nicely done and her acting 
had a boyish swagger that was excellent. 

Léon Rothier sang Lothario with his 
customary authority. Josephine Antoine 
was a personable Philine. Désiré Defrére 
threw the unimportant role of Laerte into 
unnecessary prominence. Norman Cordon 
sang excellently in the small role of 
Jiarno. Wilfred Pelletier conducted deftly. 

H. 
‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci’ Are Vehicles 


for Debutants 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and its perennial 
mate, ‘Pagliacci’, were given for the first 
time in the current Spring season on the 
evening of May 15. 

A delegation of Pennsylvanians came to 
hear Thomas L, Thomas, tenor of their 
city, make his debut as Silvio in the latter 
opera. He displayed a voice of pleasant 
timber employed with taste and _ intelli- 
gence. Robert Weede, a native of Balti- 
more, also made his debut in that opera, 
singing Tonio. The baritone, who has been 
heard in recent seasons at Radio City 
Music Hall, seemed quite comfortable in 
his new environment, and proved to be the 
possessor of a robust voice of firm quality, 
and of imaginative dramatic conceptions 
Ruby Mercer sang Nedda, Sydney Rayner, 
Canio, and Lodovico Oliviero, Beppe. 

Rosa Tentoni was heard as Santuzza in 
‘Cavalleria’, Anna Kaskas as Lola, Mario 
Chamlee as Turridu, Joseph Royer as 








Armand Tokatyan as 
Wilhelm Meister 


Jennie Tourel as 
Mignon 


Alfio, and Lusielle Browning, Lucia. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted both performances 
which were witnessed by a house of ca- 
pacity proportions, ‘ 


Damrosch Opera Repeated 

With the identical cast of the premiere, 
but with Wilfred Pelletcr conducting 
while the composer ustened trom a box, 
Walter Damrosch’s opera, ‘The Man 
Without a Country’ was given its second 
representation on May 18. Arthur Car- 
ron as Philip Nolan and Helen Traubel 
as Mary Rutledge again bore the chief 
burdens in a manner to win the hearty 
applause of the audience. The performance 
was a benefit for the National Institute 
of Immigrant Welfare. Mr. Pelletier must 
be credited with a smooth and well han- 
dled performance. B. 


Newcomers in ‘Lohengrin’ 

With Karl Riedel conducting, ‘Lohen- 
grin’ was undertaken on the evening of 
May 19, the first Wagnerian work to be 
included in either of the Spring seasons. 
The regular chorus provided some needed 
seasoning in a performance that had more 
than its share of the experimental, other- 
wise. Dimitri Onofrei sang the title role, 
in which he had been heard at the Hippo- 
drome. Though the stocky tenor was 
scarcely heroic of appearance or action, 
he sang much of his music very well, par- 
ticularly the two addresses to the swan and 
the ‘Abschied’. Agnes Davis made her 
Metropolitan debut as Elsa and was the 
trimmest and youngest-looking of all re- 
cent interpreters of the part. She sang 
musically and prettily, though the role 
obviously calls for a a voice of more weight 
and dramatic character. Margaret Hal 
stead summoned the requisite power and 
ititensity for Ortrud’s furious outburst in 
the second act, which was strenuously ap 
plauded. Ernst Fischer, an Austrian bari- 
tone of considerable experience in 
continental theatres, was over-strenuous as 
Telramund, but sang resonantly and made 
a generally favorable impression at his 
first appearance. Norman Cordon’s well- 
produced but rather light bass has been 
heard to more advantage in other parts 
than that of the King. George Cehanovsky 
sang well as the Herald. Two of the sets 
were of an earlier era than those of the 
regular Metropolitan investiture B 





Hilda Kutsukian Kosta Makes Debut 
as Carmen at Hippodrome 


Hilda Kutsukian Kosta, a native of 
Smyrna, amply coached by Marguerita 
Sylva, once a superior Carmen herself, 
made her debut in that role at the Hippo- 
drome on the evening of May 16. Miss 
Kosta was well received by an audience 
which evinced great enthusiasm for her 
work. Others in the cast were Ettore 
Nava as Escamillo, Enrico Cappellotti as 
José and Annunciata Garrotto as Micaéla 
Ivy Dale, Foster Miller, Angelo Angelini, 
Enzo Molle and Alfredo Neri sang the 
lesser roles. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. ‘La Gioconda’ was sung on the 
evening of May 8, with Mari Barova, 
Bernice Schalker, Mr. Cappellotti and 
Claudio Frigerio in the main roles 
Umberto Mugnai was the conductor 
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CONCERTS 


LOSING concert weeks in New 
York brought several song recitals, 
notably Marian Anderson’s third, and 
chorus programs by the Allegheny Sing- 
ers, the Golden Hill group and the New 
York University Glee Club. Among the 
poste were Arthur Flynn, Pasquale 
Ferrara, Sidor Belarsky and Gina Pin- 
nera. Lois Bannerman, young harpist, 
and La Trianita, Spanish dancer, gave 
a joint recital in the Barbizon-Plaza. 
Queena Mario, Mario Chamlee, Hor- 
tense Monath and Benno Rabinof were 
heard in a benefit list. 


Arthur Flynn Sings Italian and English 
Songs 

Arthur Flynn, tenor, sang groups of 
Italian and English songs, as well as a 
bracket of works by John M. Loughran 
with the composer at the piano, in his re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening of 
May 3 

His opening group consisted of Torelli’s 
‘Tu Lo Sai’, Caldara’s ‘Alma Del Core’, 
and Durante’s ‘Danze, Danza’. Two works 
by Rubinstein, Grieg’s ‘I Love Thee’ and 
‘My Mind Is Like a Peak’, followed. An 
aria by Puccini, one by Verdi, and one by 
Donizetti, furnished an operatic interlude 
and following intermission the works in 
English were sung. 

Mr. Loughran’s songs included ‘Remem- 
ber’, ‘End O’ the Day’, and ‘Arab Love 
Song’, to a poem by Francis Thompson. 
Works by Farley, Balfe, Crouch, Barber 
and a traditional Irish air completed the 
program which was well received by a 
well disposed audience. Antonio Miranda 
was the accompanist. M. 


Allegheny Singers Make First 
New York Appearance 

The Allegheny Singers, a group of 
about thirty young men and women from 
Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa., under 
the baton of Morten J. Luvaas, made their 
first New York appearance in the Town 
Hall on the evening of May 4. 

Mr. Luvaas demonstrated at this con- 
cert that with care backed by solid mu- 
sicianship, an excellent choral body may be 
created out of elements which, individually, 
might be inconsiderable. There’ are, prob- 
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ably, no voices in this chorus that have 
more than modest calibre and yet the sing- 
ing of the unit was uniformly excellent. 
Its attacks and releases were models of 
cleanliness and the shading was careful and 
well-considered. A unique poifit was that 
the chorus went from the tonality of each 
piece to that of the next without any in- 
termediate humming or pitch-pipe or any 
of the devices usually employed. Can it 
be possible that its conductor has trained 
it to have absolute pitch. It sounded that 
way! 

The program was slightly monotonous, 
with the usual amount of early ecclesi- 
astical and secular works and more folk 
music than seemed necessary. These 
works, however, were all well presented 
and won enthusiastic appreciation from the 
audience. It would be interesting to hear 
what Mr. Luvaas could do with a large 
body of more striking voices. 


Artists Heard in Concert in Aid of 
Birobidjan Settlement 

Queena Mario, soprano, and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, both of the Metropolitan ; 
Hortense Monath, pianist, and Benno Ra- 
binof, violinist, were heard in concert in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 5, 
under the sponsorship of the Dress In- 
dustry Division of the American Commit- 
tee for Settlement of Jews in Birobidjan. 

Miss Mario sang an aria from ‘Madama 
Butterfly’ and song groups, and Mr. Cham 
lee contributed an aria from ‘L’Africaine’, 
also songs. Miss Monath was heard in 
works by Chopin, Schumann, Brahms and 
Schubert, and Mr. Rabinoff played Vitali’s 
Chaconne and pieces by Chopin and Pa 
ganini. J 


Marian Anderson in Third Recital 


For the third time this season, Marian 
Anderson was heard in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 5. The Negro con- 
tralto, whose voice is probably unrivalled 
today, had just closed a tour of fifty con- 
certs and has already left for further ap- 
pearances in Europe. A capacity audience 
applauded her renditions of classical works, 
Lieder and modern songs. 

In the first group her singing of 
‘Divinités du Styx’ was superb in its power 
and breadth. Of the Lieder, Schubert’s 
‘Death and the Maiden’ and ‘Der Erlk6nig’ 
were the most satisfying. The singer 
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Marian Anderson 


easily realized the drama of the latter 
song without resorting to any of the tricks 
frequently employed. It was a fine piece 
of pure vocalism. The sadly overworked 
aria of Lia from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ was less poignant though it was 
well given. Geni Sadero’s ‘Amuri! 
Amuri!’ gave the singer an opportunity in 
lighter vein. There were also songs by 
Beethoven, Handel, Cesti, Respighi and by 
Kosti Vehanen, who was the accompanist. 


Pasquale Ferrara Sings in Town Hall 

Pasquale Ferrara, tenor, assisted by 
Louise Pecorelli, soprano, was heard in 
a song program in the Town Hall on the 
evening of May 6, with Pasquale Rescigno 
at the piano. 

Mr. Ferrara, a well-known member of 
the Hippodrome Opera, which would seem 
to be his province rather than the concert 
platform, had a cordial welcome by an 
audience that apparently enjoyed a pro- 
gram somewhat lacking in unity. Arias 
from ‘Andrea Chenier’, ‘Otello’ and ‘La 
Juive’ were impressively sung, and 
with Miss Pecorelli, a duet from ‘Otello’. 
There were also song groups in English, 
Italian and German. Two groups by de 
Crescenzo and Maria Grever had the com 
posers as accompanists. 

Miss Pecorelli sang Leonora’s aria from 


‘La Forza del Destino’ giving ‘My Hero’ 
from ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ as encore 
and songs by Gluck and Respighi. N. 


La Trianita and Lois Bannerman Give 
Program at Barbizon-Plaza 

La Trianita, Spanish dancer, and Lois 
Bannerman, harpist, gave a joint program 
at the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
May 6, with William Kulkman providing 
piano accompaniments. 

La Trianita proved a capable and inter- 
esting exponent of the type of dancing she 
has elected to follow. In nine different 
numbers, she exhibited excellent technique 
of body, arm and foot and, what is almost 
more necessary in a dancer than technique, 
a definite personality which made itself 
felt. A Tango, a Zambra and a Cuadro 
Flamenco were among her happiest pre- 
sentations as she managed to infuse them 
with the necessary gamine atmosphere es- 
sential to gipsy dances. A Seguidilla to 
music by Albeniz was also excellent. 

Miss Bannerman, whose playing is well 
known, exhibited clean technique and a 


remarkable variety of tone color. Zabel’s 
‘The Fountain’ was one of her best num 
bers. 


She also made a charming picture 

to the eye. H 

Golden Hill Chorus Gives Annual 
Carnegie Hall Concert 

The Golden Hill 


Chorus, Channing 


Lefebvre, conductor, gave its annual con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
May 5, with Stanley Hummel, pianist, as 


audience. 
of female 


assisting artist, before a large 
Mr. Lefebvre led his group 


voices through a long program which 
traversed a wide range of musical terrain. 
In a berceuse by Rachmaninoff, the inci- 
dental solo was sung by Helen Harrington, 
and those in the Flower Maidens’ Chorus 
from ‘Parsifal’ by Marie Curtis and Louise 
Profriet. Mr. Hummel offered works by 
Chopin, Medtner, Rachmaninoff and 
Strauss-Tausig. 

Among the most interesting presenta- 
tions was a group of folk songs from vari- 
ous countries, all exceedingly well sung. 
Three settings of poems by Stevenson 
made by Mr. Lefebvre were interesting. 
The vocal arrangement of ‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube’ which brought the program 
to a close was one of the most effective 
pieces of singing of the evening. D. 


Joseph Valentine in First Town 
Hall Recital 

Joseph Valentine, tenor, gave his firs: 
Town Hall recital on the afternoon of May 
9, with Remo Taverna at the piano. Mr 
Valentine exhibited a good natural voic: 
but his method of producing it militated 
against the best effects obtainable. His 
program included arias from ‘Il Trovatore’ 
and ‘L’Africaine’ and rather unimportant 
songs in Italian by Mattei, Denza and 
others. 


Sidor Belarsky Presented by Society for 
Advancement of Jewish Music 

The Society for the Advancement of 
Jewish Music presented Sidor Belarsky, 
bass, in a program entitled ‘The Jewish 
Song’ in the Town Hall on the evening 
of May 9, with Lazar Weiner at the piano 

Mr. Belarsky, who has been heard here 
before, is the possessor of a good voice 
which he uses deftly and with intelligence. 
Unfortunately the program was of a very 
gloomy tone which became monotonous and 
gave him little opportunity for variety of 
expression. He sang with evident relish a 
number of sombre works that were more 
impressive in their less emphatic moments. 
The program was divided into Hebrew 
Melodies, Folklore, Folklore in Modern 
Arrangements, Hebrew Songs and Art 
Songs. The audience was a large one 
and highly appreciative. D. 


Emily Moretto Gives Song Recital 


Emily Moretto, a young Canadian so 
prano, who is said to have been a winner 
in a beauty contest, turned her talents to 
lyric art and gave a song recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 11, with 
the assistance of Vincent Sorey, violin, 
and Alfred Antonini, piano. 

The young singer’s program was lacking 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Symphony Hall Decked Out in 
Spring Colors for Evenings of 
Lighter Music—British Coro- 
nation Ball and Promenade 
Concert on Coronation Night 


Boston, May 20.—Spring having 
come, musical activities appropriate to 
the winter season are virtually con- 
cluded and a new order prevails. The 
3oston Symphony has completed its 
1936-37 cycle in this city and for the 
next two months Symphony Hall will 
be given over to the celebrated “Pops” 
which on May 5 began their fifty-sec- 
ond season. To provide a harmonious 
setting, the walls of the hall have been 
redecorated, and a cool green now re- 
places the customary warm crimson 
of the winter. The gold lattice trim is 
again in position and hundreds of inti- 
mate tables seating from four to six 
persons occupy the floor, supplanting the 
stiffly formal regiments of seats. The 
huge crystal chandelier is once more 
poised over the stage and beneath it an 
orchestra of some ninety players from 
the Boston Symphony offers charming 
if less esoteric music under the baton 
of Arthur Fiedler, now entering his 
eighth consecutive season in this ca- 
pacity. 

It has been an unwritten law of the 
Pops that a reasonable quiet should be 
maintained during the music. Intermis- 
sions are provided for the purpose of 
fostering the listener’s interest in the 
refreshment pages of the program, and 
a large group of waitresses in crisp 
new green and white costumes quickly 
serve you with sandwiches, small cakes, 
candies, smokes and whatever you may 
desire from the wine list, which by the 
way, also includes various delicious 
‘ades. Woe to the luckless individual 
who audibly consumes his food and 
drink or worse yet, insists upon talking 
during the performance of music. He 
is likely to be gently (or not so gently) 
“shushed” or stared at until he sub- 
sides in proper confusion, so seriously 
do we Bostonians take our music, even 
at Pops. Perhaps a glance at the pro- 
gram for the opening night may serve 
to justify our desire to hear what the 
orchestra offers : 

Procession of the Nobles from ‘Mlada’ 

Rimsky - Korsakoff 


Overture to ‘Sakuntala’............. Goldmark 
Minuet (for string orchestra)...... ..+-Bolzoni 
Three Russian Dances....... Alex, Tcherepnin 


Intermission 
Austrian Peasant Music............Schonherr 
Wedding March (Hallstatt, 1800) ‘Schuh- 
plattler’ (Tyrol) ‘G’strampfter’ (Salzburg) 
‘Sautanz’ (‘Hog Dance’, Tyrol) ‘Zwoa- 
schritt’ (Two step, Styria) 
(First performance in Boston) 
Festivo (Tempo di Bolero) from ‘Historic 


BORDER Ai idasinccedendensnescscecceces Sibelius 
(First performance in Boston) 
PERG TANG swaennundnansetacanace Tchaikovsky 
Intermission 
‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’.......Strauss 
‘The Way You Look Tonight’........... Kern 
(Symphonic paraphrase by Lucien Cailliet) 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’...........se+6: Wagner 


Novelties Give Variety to Programs 


Since this is a fairly typical program, 
it should be observed that there are two 
items listed as first performances in 
Boston, and as no one has yet risen to 
protest the announcement, it is probably 
correct. The untiring Mr. Fiedler is 
constantly on the alert for suitable mate- 
rial to supplement the old and standard 
repertoire and in the Schonherr work 
(upon this occasion not played in its en- 
tirety) a worthy little collection of mu- 
sical anecdotes appears to have been 
discovered. The ‘Festivo’, on the other 
hand, is not so successful a work for 
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this purpose. The title misleads one 
into anticipating something more bright- 
ly hued, even though it originates in 
the north country. The tempo of the 
piece is too restrained in style to con- 
form to the American idea of a festi- 
val as exemplified in the ‘Fetes’ of De- 
bussy or the implied festivities of the 
‘Polovetzian Dances’ by Borodin. ‘Fes- 
tivo’ is even devoid of the rhythmic ex- 
citements of the popular Halling, indi- 
genous to the peninsula of which Fin- 
land is neighbor, yet accept ‘Festivo’ as 
revealing a Sibelius in a hitherto un- 
glimpsed and less austere mood, and it 
provides a pleasant interlude. 

The Cailliet arrangement of the Je- 
rome Kern opus was entertaining, and 
aroused enthusiasm in some quarters. 
The Three Russian Dances, new to 
Pops this year, are worthy timber for 
future programs and were well received, 
as were the remaining numbers on the 
program, Encores were generously sup- 
plied. 

As has been customary in years past, 
Pops will again be taken over by vari- 
ous schools and colleges which make 
these concerts a rallying ground for 
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MRS. OBER ESPOUSES 


Says Federation Should Take Up 
Torch When WPA Calls 
Emergency Past 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is the logical body to carry on the 
vast music for the masses movement, 
particularly among amateurs, when and 
if the Federal Government suspends its 
activities in this direction upon the pass- 
ing of the relief emergency, said Mrs. 
Vincent Hilles Ober, new president of 
the Federation, in a recent interview. 

“The newly aroused music conscious- 
ness of the American people must not 
be permitted to die,” she declared. 
“Some group must be ready to pick up 
the torch.” This view, however, does 
not imply abandonment of Federation 
projects already operative, Mrs. Ober 
pointed out. Such enterprises as the 
Young Artists’ Contest will have a con- 
tinuing place. But the nurturing of 
amateur talent, she sees as an urgent 
need, and she regards the new Student 
Division as a strong influence in this 
direction. 

Mrs. Ober announced that all depart- 
ment heads except those for Music in 
Religious Education and the new Stu- 
dent Division have been appointed. The 
appointments follow: 


Mrs. D. C. Lea, Hattiesburg, Miss., Extension 
Chairman; Mrs. George W. Langford, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Education Chairman; Mrs. W. 
Carruth Jones, Baton Rouge, Chairman of 
American Music; Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Port- 
land, Me., Chairman of Publicity; Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Oxford, O., and N. Y., Chairman 
of Legislation; Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 
Fargo, N. D., Chairman of Finance; and Etelka 
Evans, Cincinnati, O., Junior Counselor and 
Junior Extension Chairman. Miss Evans suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Ober. 

Appointment also has been made of various 
subcommittee chairmen. These include Mrs. 
John D. Hutton, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., Club 
Rating Chairman in the Extension Division; Miss 
Evans, Junior Extension Chairman; Mrs. W. 
Carruth Jones, Course of Study; Mrs. Grace 
Widney Mabee, Los Angeles, Civic Music; Mrs. 
Cora Cox Lucas, Greensboro, N. C., Library 
Extension; Mrs. Gertrude Thoms Starr, Three 
Rivers, Mich., Music in the Home; Mrs. E. H. 
Cahill, New York, and Mrs. Grace Widney 
Mabee, Los Angeles, Motion Picture Music; 
Mrs. Nikolai Sokoloff, New York, Young Artists’ 
Contests; American Folk Music Research, Mrs 
R. H. Kendrick, Seattle, Wash.; Advisory Chair 
man, Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan, Richmond 
Va.; American Composers, Mrs. Ralph E. Good, 
Patton, Pa.; Opera, Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, 
Brooklyn; International Relations, Mrs. Helen 
Harrison Mills, Peoria, IlI.; Choral, Mrs. H. A 
Patterson, Minneapolis; Hymn Study, Mrs. J. 
Kenneth Pfohl, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Folk 


Hymns, Mrs. Harrison Robertson, Danville, Va.; 





Arthur Fiedler 


reunions in the commencement season. 
Dancers, in soli and ensemble, will en- 
liven the programs and instrumental 
soloists will be heard from time to time, 
especially at the Sunday concerts which 


AMATEUR ACTIVITIES 


Publications, Mrs. Abbie L. 
Mo.; Radio Publicity, Mrs. 
Norristown, Pa. 

Appointments of committee chairmen in_ the 
Junior Division include Martha Galt of Cantor 
Ga., Chairman of Education; Mrs. Phyllis 
Lations Hanson, Worcester, Mass., Chairman of 
Contests; Mrs. Louis Hullum, Monroe, La., 
Music in Religious Education; Helen McBride, 
Louisville, Ky., Choral Chairman; Mrs. Lena 
Milam of Beaumont, Tex., Chairman of Orches 
tras and Bands. 

Mrs. I. D. Cole, Amarillo, Tex., has been 
named vice chairman of the Past Presidents 
Assembly. H. Louise Armstrong, Portland, Me., 
succeeds Ruth M. Ferry, newly elected treasurer, 
is president of the Plymouth District. Mrs. 
John Bateman of Greenville, S. C., succeeds Mrs 
M. .B. Nichols of Savannah as president of the 
South Atlantic District, and Mrs. Harry Steelk 
Haley of San Francisco is the new president of 
the Southern Pacific District. Mrs. David D 
Murdoch of Pittsburgh has been reappointed 
president of the Liberty District; Mrs. T. M 
Johnson of Princeton, W. Va., of the Capitol 
District; Mrs. J. F. Hill of Memphis, Tenn., of 
the Dixie District; Mrs. Fred Gillette of Houston 
Tex., of the Lone Star District; Mr. John FE 
Howard of Grand Forks, N. D., of the Northern 
Lights District; Mrs. Hiram Johnson of Great 
Falls, Mont., of the National Park District; and 
Mrs. Kathryn Daniel of Ancon, president of the 
Canal Zone. Presidents of the Great Lakes, 
Central, Southwest and Rocky Mountain districts 
remain to be appointed. 

Mrs. John A. Jardine, retired president, Mrs 
H. Carroll Day of Albert Lea, Minn., and Rut! 
Ferry of New Haven are members of a commit 
tee to choose the next convention city Six cities 
ire competing for the honor: Cleveland, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Washington, Los Angeles and San 
Fr ancisco, 


Mexico, 
Knerr, 


Snoddy, 
Walter A. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman Appears as 
Soloist in His Own Works 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and pianist, appeared recently with the 
Federal Symphony of San Diego in his 
work ‘The Dark Dancers of the Mardi 
Gras’, which he also gave with the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Orchestra under 
Paul Carpenter at Norman, Okla. Mr. 
Cadman was also guest artist on the 
‘Hollywood Hotel’ radio program on 
May 14 when his new song ‘Destiny’ 
was sung by Igor Gorin, baritone. 





Balokovic to Play New Carpenter 
Concerto 


Zlatko Balokovi€ has been chosen by 
John Alden Carpenter to present his 
new violin concerto, the premiere of 
which is scheduled for Nov. 18 and 19 
with the Chicago Symphony under the 
conductorship of Frederick Stock. Mr. 
Balokovié will also play the concerto 
with several other leading orchestras 
next season. 
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are slightly more formal in aspect. In 
all, it would, seem that Mr. Fiedler has 
outlined a series of concerts that will 
fully uphold the best traditions. 


Coronation Promenade Concert 


The Boston British and Dominion 
Societies took over the Pops for a 
British Coronation Ball and Promenade 
Concert on coronation night, with 
Arthur Fiedler conducting the orchestra 
in a program which included composi- 
tions performed earlier that day in 
Westminster Abbey, the ‘Coronation 
March’ by Edward German, the 
Entr’acte from ‘Rosamunde’ by Schu- 
bert, the Finale from Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in C minor (No. 1), Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘French Military March’ and 
Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance’ March. Fittingly enough, 
Handel's ‘Royal Fireworks’ Suite com- 
posed to celebrate the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and first performed in London 
in 1749, and English and Canadian airs 
were included in the program, 
which ended impressively with ‘God 
Save the King’, during which the Eng- 
lish flag was thrown upon a screen 
directly over the orchestra. Prior to 
the dancing which followed the concert, 
the American flag was thrown upon the 
screen, to the accompaniment of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’, which oc- 
casioned an ovation, as did the electrical 
transcriptions of King George’s speeches 
which had come over by radio earlier 
in the day. GRACE May STUTSMAN 


also 





TO IMMORTAL 
MUSIC THIS YEAR 
IN GERMANY 





ives LOVERS throughout the 


world will gather in Germany this 
year at the renowned Bayreuth and 
Munich festivals to hear opera in its 
complete sublimity. For sheer glow 
of pleasure nothing can compare with 
the rich, deep satisfaction of listen- 
ing to the master composers in the 
land of their birth. This is 


Festival Year in Germany 
with a magnificent program of music, 
opera, theatre and picturesque folk 
festivals. Among them are the Wagner 
Festivals at Bayreuth; the Berlin Art 
Weeks; the Great German Art Expo- 
sition and the Wagner-Mozart-Strauss 
Festivals at Munich; the Heidelberg 
Dramatic Festivals; the Exposition 
‘*Nation at Work’’ at Duesseldorf. 

For your comfort: modern trans- 
portation and homelike aecommoda- 
tions at honest, reasonable prices. 
Railroad fares are reduced 60% and 
Travel Marks available far below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 


Travel Agent or write for 
and interesting booklet No. 119. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OF:ICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL 
SEASON IS PLANNED 


Eight Weeks of Concert and 
Opera to Be Given by Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Men 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Plans for 
the 1937 summer series (8th season) 
of concerts and operas to be given in 
Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, have 
been announced by Alfred Reginald Al- 
len, the new manager. Mr. Allen, who 
is manager of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the larger part of the personnel of 
which will form the Dell orchestra, 
promises an appealing list of attractions. 

The season will begin on June 24 and 
continue until Aug. 17, eight weeks, 
with six programs weekly. 

Jose Iturbi is to conduct twenty-three 
of the orchestral programs. Other con- 
ductors engaged include Vladimir Gol- 
schmann of the St. Louis Symphony ; 
Charles O’Connell of the R.C.A.-Vic- 
tor; Alexander Smallens, who will lead 
ten programs, including operas and bal- 
lets, and two members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—Saul Caston, first trum- 
pet and present assistant conductor, and 
Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster. 

Two operas, ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
‘Carmen’ are projected so far, and a 
third, ‘La Vivandiere’, is tentatively 
considered. Soloists announced are: 
Grace Moore and John Charles Thomas, 
vocalists; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; 
George Copeland, Rudolph Ganz, and 
Mischa Levitzki, pianists. Other soloists 
will be made known later. Choreographic 
organizations engaged are: the Phila- 
delphia Ballet, Catherine Littlefield di- 
rector; Mary Binney Montgomery and 
Her Dancers, and the Mordkin Ballet. 

The officers of the Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts, Inc., are Herbert J. Tily, hon- 
orary president; Mrs. Edward Bok and 
Miss Frances Wister, honorary vice-presi- 
dents; Curtis Bok, president; Paul P. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1937 


ORCHESTRAS IN PHILADELPHIA ARE ACTIVE 





Mischa Mischakoff, Who Will Be Concert- 
master of the NBC Symphony in Broadcasts 
Under Toscanini, and Who Appeared as 
‘Magic Key’ Soloist Over WJZ Recently 


vonevonvenaenar 





Lotz, vice-president. Members of the musi- 
cians board (the concerts are carried on 
cooperatively), are: Harry Aleinikoff, 
chairman; Meyer Simkin, secretary; Yasha 
Kayaloff, treasurer ; Sigmund Hering, Gor- 


don Kahn, Benjamin Podemski, and S. 
Siani, all members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Emma Feldman, Philadelphia 


concert manager, has been placed in charge 
of the season ticket promotion campaign. 
Stage direction of opera again will be in 
the hands of Karl Schroeder. G. A. Bal- 
dini of New York will serve as assistant 
to Mr. Allen. W. E. S. 





Philadelphia Choruses in Spring 
Concerts 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Choral 
Art Society under Harry C. Banks, 
conductor, gave a program in Wither- 
spoon Hall on April 21, with Bach’s 
motet ‘Come, Jesus, Come,’ as the out- 
standing work. A suite for piano and 
orchestra by Mr. Banks, with Marie F. 
Kennedy as soloist, was performed 
Other choral works were by Brahms, 
Purcell and Stanford. The Presser 
Choral Society gave a concert on April 
26, Guy McCoy conducting. The 
Orpheus Club was heard in the Acad- 
emy of Music on April 28, Alberto 
Bimboni conducting and in the same 
hall on May 1 the Fortnightly Music 
Club gave a concert. W. E. S. 














College of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Presents 
The Eminent Violinist and Pedagogue 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


in a Master Class in Violin 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 23, 1937 


Address All Communications to 
Prof. Rowland W. Dunham, Director, College of Music 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 




















GOETA 


Mgt. Ellison White Bureau 
Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Soprano—Metropolitan Opera 


LJIUNGBERG 


Concert, Opera, Radio—Season 1937-38 Now Booking 


Pers. Rep. Edwin Wedge 
Steinway Building, N. Y. C. 


























TITO SCHIPA 


Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
Management: H. A. CAHILL 
2415 R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
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Civic Symphony and Reading 
Choral Society Give Bach 
Mass—Other Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20—The WPA 
Civic Symphony offered programs on 
May 2, 9, and 16, im the course of a 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania. At the first the guest- 
conductor was Tibor Serly, young Hun- 
garian - American composer - conductor, 
who pleased by his efficiency and 
musicianship in the Overture to Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’, Mozart’s Symphony im E Fiat, 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes’ and his own 
‘Transylvanian Suite’, the material of 
which is derived from folk songs and 
rhythms. Leo Smit, talented sixteen- 
year old pianist and protege of Jose 
Iturbi was the soloist in Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto which he played with admir- 
able technique, winning great applause. 

Bach’s Mass in B minor on May 9, 
attracted one of the largest audiences in 
the Civic Symphony series. All the 
great choruses were sung, these engag- 
ing the Reading Choral Society, of 
Reading, Fa. ar excellent and well 
trained body of n<arly 200 singers. 
Katherine Weish, contralto, and Edward 
Rhein, baritone, were heard in the solo 
numbers for these voices. Orchestral 
accompaniments played by the 
Civic musicians, and Carroll Hartline, 
was at the organ, and Rachel Marcks 
Large, at the piano. The performance, 
ably directed by N. Lindsay Norden, 
was one of the best heard in Phila- 
deiphia for many seasons. An important 
contribution to the ‘atmosphere’ for the 
Mass proper lay im the playing from a 
balcony high in the auditorium of sev- 
eral chorales by a brass choir of Civic 
Syniphony musicians, under the direc- 
tion of J. W. F. Leman, regular con- 
ductor of the orchestra. These majestic 
id hymn melodies, employed by Bach 
in various church cantatas were played 

the comp harmonizations, the 
arrangements devised by Mr. 
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Negre Pianist Is Seleist 


were 
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A program connection with the 
observance of Negro Achievement 
Week was given on May 16, Mr. 
Leman conducting, and Joseph Lockett, 
gro pianist, ap- 
pearing as soloist in Schumann’s A 
Minor Concerto with marked success. 
Orchestral items were Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Euryanthe’; the Largo and 
Finale from Dvorak’s “New World’ 
Symphony; a group of “Spirituals” in 
orchestral transcriptions by Clarence 
Cameron White, and ‘Juba Dance’ by 
Nathaniel Dett. A large audience was 
appreciative of soloist and orchestra. 
The Rittenhouse Concert Orchestra, 
another music project unit, directed by 
played music by 
17th and 18th century composers in the 
concert hall of the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy on May 
9 as a special Music Week event. 
Soloists were: Riva Bercova, soprano, 
in arias by Handel and Mozart; Ray- 
mond Brown, in Bach’s A 
Minor Concerto with John L. Bawden 
at the piano; and three members of the 
ensemble—Isadore Schwartz, violinist, 
Richard Cameron, flutist, and Herbert 


4 
ce 


young Philadelphia~ N 


violist, 


Hasson, clarinetist. First local per- 
formances were given a Telemann 
‘Presto’ for flute and strings; a group 


of three Purcell dances, arranged by 
Wehrle; a ‘Serenata’ by Stradella, ar- 
ranged by Malipiero, and a suite of four 
pieces by D. Scarlatti, arranged by 


Esposito. Other ingratiating items were 
two Handel minuets, transcribed by 
Mr. Sabatini, and excerpts from Mo- 
zart’s Quintet in A for Clarinet and 
Strings, and Boccherini’s Quintet in 
C, for Piano and Strings, Mr. Sabatini 
playing the piano part. 

The Youth Orchestra of Philadelphia, 
Walter Stein conducting, at a concert in 
Fleisher Auditorium on May 5, offered 
(allegedly) the first Philadelphia per- 
formance of Mozart’s Overture to ‘La 
Finta Semplice’; Schubert’s melodious 
B Flat Symphony; Bach’s Suite in B 
minor, with Luigi Carnevale in the flute 
solos; and Mozart’s Concerto in G for 
Violin and Orchestra, the soloist being 
Ralph Shapey. The Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s A Major Symphony was 
also played in memory of the late 
Charles Edwin Fox, civic leader. At 
the conclusion of the concert, plaques 
were presented to Edwin A. Fleisher, 
founder of the Symphony Club and 
donor of the musical library known as 
the Fleisher collection to the Free Lib- 
rary of Philadelphia, and to Samuel 
Fleisher, founder of the Graphic Sketch 
Club and prominent figure in civic 
affairs. Joseph Sharfsin, representing 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson, made the 
presentations. 

The Symphony of the National Youth 
Administration of Philadelphia per- 
formed in the Central Youth Centre on 
May 12 with Elvin Clearfield and Paul 
Garabedian sharing conductorial re- 
sponsibilities. Soloists were Bernard 
Portnoy in Weber’s Concertino for 
Clarinet and Orchestra, and Helen 
Schofield, soprano, in a vocal arrange- 
ment of Strauss’ ‘Blue Danube’. Works 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bizet, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff rounded out the bill. 

The Philadelphia Music Center Sym- 
phony and Chorus provided an inter- 
esting list in Fleisher Auditorium on 
May 8. Orchestral items were: a Sin- 
fonia for double orchestra by Johann 
Christian Bach (said to be a first 
American performance) ; a Serenata by 
Miaskovsky (local premiere) ; Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for four violins, with mem- 
bers of the orchestra as soloists; a Sin- 
fonietta by Tansman, with Joseph 
Lockett, pianist, as soloist; and ‘Christ- 
mas Carol—Spain, 1936’ by Milton 
Adolphus, Philadelphia composer, given 
for the first time anywhere. Arthur 
Cohn and other Center musicians con- 
ducted. The chorus was heard in num- 
bers by Eisler, Szabo, Schaeffer, and 
Robinson, Lawson Bates directing, and 
also appearing as soloist in songs by 
Ruth Joseph, young local composer. 

The Northeast Philharmonic Society, 
Edward A. Stringer conducting, played 
works of Wagner, Beethoven, Strauss, 
and Hadley at the Disston Recreation 
Center on May 12. Gustav Bien, pianist, 
was soloist. 

The Old York Road Symphony, Louis 
Angeloty conducting, offered Schu- 
bert’s B Flat Symphony; Rachmani- 
noff’s C Minor Piano Concerto with 
Mildred Whitehead Richter as soloist, 
and other numbers by Mozart and 
Mendelssohn at Beaver College on 
May 8. WituiaM E, SmitTH 





Dance Groups Appear in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Mord- 
kin Ballet made its debut here on April 
22 in the Academy of Music giving 
‘Giselle’ and “The Goldfish’. Trudi 
Schoop and her ballet also appeared 
for an evening and matinee performance 
in the same auditorium dancing ‘The 
Blonde Marie’. W. E. S. 
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DETROIT CIVIC OPERA 
SEASON CUT SHORT 


Ghione Leads Two Performances 
—Verdi Requiem in Memory 
of Gabrilowitsch 

Detroit, May 20.—This city’s short 
annual civic opera season had a prelude 
on April 22 at the Masonic Temple 
when the solemn Requiem of Verdi was 
presented in memory of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch. A thoughtful and serious audi- 
ence of nearly 5,000 persons listened to 
the chorus of 600 made up of the De- 
troit Civic Opera and choirs from all 
the Detroit High Schools and Wayne 
University which had been rehearsing 
for months under their own instructors 
and Thaddeus Wronski, general director 
of the Civic Opera. Franco Ghione, 
the newly arrived conductor from Italy 
engaged to direct the Detroit Symphony 
next season, led, and there was perfect 
attack and release by the youthful 
chorus which sang with brilliancy and 
the Metropolitan Opera quartet com- 
posed of Rosa Tentoni, soprano, Bruna 
Castagna, contralto, Paul Althouse, 
tenor and Ezio Pinza, bass, which sang 
with dignity and distinction. 

The first music drama of the Civic 
Opera’s season was presented at the 
Masonic Temple on April 28, when 
Elisabeth Rethberg sang the role of 
Cho-Cho-San in Puccini’s ‘Butterfly’. 
It was her first appearance in opera in 
Detroit. Richard Bonelli proved again 
to be an excellent actor in the role of 
the Consul. Armand Tokatyan, Armen- 
ian tenor, has grown boyishly slender 
with the voice retaining its beautiful 
tonal quality. The three principals gave 
a remarkable performance. The minor 
roles were well taken by Guiseppe 
Cavadore as Goro and Wilfred Engel- 
man, formerly of Detroit, and now of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as Yamadori. 
The Detroit Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ghione enriched the per- 
formance. 


Double Bill Ends Series 


The double bill of ‘Cavalleria’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ ended prematurely the Civic 
Opera season on May 1. Lily Pons, 
who was to have appeared as Lucia on 
May 3, was taken sick and this per- 
formance was postponed until next 
Thanksgiving Day. A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the popular bill on May 1. 
‘Pagliacci’ was sung last and was the 
better performance. Those taking part 
were the new English tenor, Arthur 
Carron, Richard Bonelli, Lois Johnston, 
Detroit soprano, and the Detroit bari- 
tone, Wilfred Engelman. 

The principals in ‘Cavalleria’ were 
Rosa Tentoni, Anna Kaskas and Ed- 





ward Molitore. Miss Kaskas, an 
American contralto new to Detroit 
audiences, made an attractive, rich- 


voiced Lola. The Detroit Civic Opera 
chorus was resplendent in both operas, 


especially in ‘Cavalleria’, singing and 
acting like professionals. The Detroit 
Symphony, was led admirably by Mr. 
Ghione. 

Harmonie Singers were presented in 
their annual spring concert by Prof. 
Eduard Ossko, on May 1, giving two 
a cappella folksongs by the male chorus 
three offerings by the women’s chorus 
and several by the mixed chorus. The 
chorus, while seemingly smaller than 
heretofore was well balanced. Dorothea 
Oehmke, dramatic soprano, and Julius 
Sturm, ’cellist, were the soloists with 
Gertrude Heinze-Greer accompanist. 

Rut C. BrorTman 


NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Smith Conducts Orchestra and 
Choral Groups in Wagner, 
Beethoven and Handel 

New Haven, May 20.—At the eighth 
and final concert of the New Haven 
Symphony and Civic Orchestra in Wool- 
sey Hall on April 19, David Stanley 
Smith conduted the Prelude to “Parsi- 
fal’, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and 
excerpts from Handel’s ‘Messiah’. As- 
sisting the orchestra in the Handel were 
the Woman’s Choral Society of New 
Haven, and the University Glee Club: 
Grace Walker Nichols and Frances 
Waterman Stockwell, contralto and 
soprano soloist, and H. Frank Bozyan 
at the organ. 

A new departure in the routine of the 
Yale School of Music comes with the 
broadcasting of the students over the 
Mutual network on Monday evenings 
until June 14, from 9:00 to 9:30. 


Faculty Recitals End 


Two concerts have brought to a close 
the series of recitals of chamber music 
given by the faculty. Variety was the 
keynote of the third program in which 
the works were primarily modern. First 
on the list was David Stanley Smith’s 
Sonata in B Flat for ‘cello and piano 
which was played by Arthur Hague and 
Emmeran Stoeber, and was first intro- 
duced at these concerts in 1929. The 
Mozart Quartet for oboe, violin, viola, 
and ‘cello in F, was performed by 
Messers Robert McBride, Hugo Kort- 
schak, Harry Berman, and Mr. Stoeber. 
The most intriguing piece was Mr 
McBride’s ‘Workout’ for oboe and piano 
which he played with Bruce Simonds 

At the final concert, it was Bach’s 
Concerto in C for Three Pianos which 
dominated the program. Bruce and 
Rosalind Simonds, Arthur Hague, and 
a string orchestra led by Richard Don- 
ovan were the performers. Dorothy 
Dudley and Mr. Kortschak also assisted 

Myra Hess gave her annual recital 
in Sprague Hall on April 20, and a 
concert by the Johnson Little Symphony 
completed the formal season. 

MILes KASTENDIECK 
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MUSICAL AMERICA fer May 25, 1937 


Many Artists Engaged . 
For Columbus Music Club 


Cencert of American Music Given as 
Annual May Festival 
Cotumsus, Onto, May 20.— Mrs. 
Henry C. Lord; president of the 
Women’s Music Club of Columbus, has 
announced the engagement of artists 





Mrs. Henry C. Lord 


for the coming season Che list in- 
cludes Kirsten Flagstad, Rudolph Ser- 
kin, the St. Louis Symphony conducted 
by ladimir Goldschmann, the San 
Carlo Opera, Betty Jaynes, and Joseph 
~ziget 

A concert of American music was 


given by members of this Club for their 
unnual May festival. The program in- 
cluded Frances McCollum’s ‘Going Up 
to London’ sung by the Choral Society, 
conducted by Ellis Synder, as well as 
an Adagio by the same composer played 





by the String Choir, conducted by 
Mabel Hopkins. Horatio Parker’s 
Suite in D Minor was played by Fran- 
ces Beall, piano, Norma Putnam, violin, 
n Loretta Zettler, ‘cello. David 
Stanley Smith’s ‘Go Not, Happy Day’ 
and Harriet Ware's ‘Stars’ were inter- 


esting items. (Guest artists were Agnes 
Howells, duo- 
ianists R.C.S. 
Virginia Auyer Sings with PWA 
Orchestra in Chicago 


{ HICAGO. 


Wright and Eldon 





May 20.—Virginia Auyer, 
contralto, appeared as soloist with the 
PWA Orchestra in Great Northern 
Theatre on May 16 under the direction 
[| Chalmers Clifton, director of the 
Federal Music project in New York. 
Miss Auyer was heard in ‘Sea Pic- 
tures’ by Elgar and disclosed a voice of 
sympathetic, rich and sonorous quality, 
and wide range A large audience 
applauded both conductor and soloist 
und the players seemed to gain inspira- 
tion from the visiting director. 
M. M. 





Deering and Stern in Sonata Recital in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, May 20 Henri 
Deering. pianist, and Isaac Stern, 
violinist, gave a sonata program in 
Community Playhouse on May 1l1. 


Sonatas by Brahms, Beethoven and 
Richard Strauss were ably performed, 
I , 


both technically and musically 


M. M. F 





Rubinstein Club Re-elects Officers 
At the annual business 


he Rubinstein 


meeting of 
-+ t , Lt . : 
Club, held recently at 
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the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Mrs. G. 
Harvey Self was re-elected president for 
a term of one year. The vote was 
unanimous, as it was also for the re- 
election of the following seven directors 
to serve for three years: Mrs. Joseph 
F. Bough, Miss Edith Cartwright, Mrs. 
J. R. Ferens, Mrs. W. A. O. Paul, Mrs. 
Marshall O. Terry, Mrs. John T. Walsh 
and Miss Gladys L. Shropshire. 

The complete list of officers and di- 
rectors now stands: 

President, Mrs. G. Harvey Self; Vice Presi 
dents, Mrs. Henry Willis Phelps, Mrs. George E. 
Bradbrook, Mrs. Lutie Humbert Fechheimer; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Emma F. Patterson; 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
Mary Jordan Baker; Directors, Mrs. G. P. Ben 
jamin, Mrs. John Borg, Mrs. J. F. Bough, Miss 
Edith Cartwright, Mrs. Alexander Chandler, Mrs. 
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'IN A WINTER GARDEN’ 
1S ‘POP’ SYMPHONIC SUITE 
S A. LIEBERSON’S orchestral suite, 

. ‘In a Winter Garden’, is not precisely 
a new work. It has been played im the 
fairly recent past, we believe, by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and probably has had 
other performances elsewhere. Lately 
however, it has been published im full con- 
ductor’s score by C. C. Birchard & Com 
pany, Boston. a 

It is a gay and eventful composition, not 
staggering in heft nor adumbrated m its 
appeal to the spirit of carnival. There are 
four movements of average length, namely, 
‘Backstage’, delineating the last mute 
rush and hurry behind the footlights be- 
fore the curtain goes up; “The Musical 
Clown’, suggesting the funny fellow whx 
pretends he can play no musical imstru- 
ment, but tries them all; “The Dancing 
Prima Ballerina’, portraying the butterfly 
waftings of the leading lady, and finally 
‘The Juggler’, revealing the high-tension 
antics, twists and turns of the trickster 
with china plates. 

The movements are all very evidently 
program music, but Mr. Lieberson has cast 
them in conventional forms which lend 
themselves peculiarly well to his ideas. The 
first, for instance, is a fugue, a very ener- 
getic one, and rather droll. The second ts 
a rapid theme (not too attractive) with 
variations. The third, most delightful of 
all, is a rondo, and the fourth, of course 
is a motile scherzo. Here is good sum- 
mer or ‘pop’ concert music for amy orches 
tra. 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
) Pager RUSSELL has put his arrang 
ing talents to good purpose m tw 
folios of charming string pieces selected 
from early British music. The first is 
William Byrd’s suite about a gentlema 
described in the first number as “Earle 
Salisbury’. In the second number we hear 
of ‘His Conceit’, in the third “His Dream 
and in the fourth, ‘His Humour’. Book 
Two gives four examples of the art of 
Giles Farnaby: I Fantasia, II ‘A Toye’ 
III ‘His Rest’ and IV ‘Tower Hill”. Al 
of the pieces, arranged from the original 
keyboard versions, are very brief and are 
set for either string orchestra with optional 
piano, or for quartet. These are published 
by Oxford University Press, London, rep- 
resented in New York by Carl Fischer 
From the same publisher comes John 
Barbirolli’s arrangement for string orches 
tra of an Allegretto by the Seventeenth 
Century Venetian composer, Benedett: 
Marcello. This is another example of 
gracious and elegant old music well adapted 
to the string medium. E 


AND THERE SHALL BE 
DISSONANCE—IN EXTENSO 

HE last issue of the quarterly “New 

Music’, the second number of volume ter 
of the publicaiton of The New Music So- 
ciety of California, is devoted to two com- 
positions, a comparatively simple piece for 
violin and piano entitled ‘Idleness’, by Wil- 
liam H. Bailey, and a more elaborately con- 
ceived Dirge for two pianos by Mildred 
Couper. The simpler piece comes off with 
the higher honors. Not that it can lay claim 
to great beauty; in its melodic and har- 
monic angularity it is too much like a 
gawky youth for that. But its patterms are 
so subjected to repetition or imitation that 


a defimite scheme comes to light, and, with 
all its jomted modernism, the piece suc- 
ceeds im establishing a definite mood. The 
composer is 2 youmg Pennsylvanian, edu- 
cated im Californmim and im Rochester, where, 
at the Eastman School, he wrote a suite 
for orchestra and also chamber music. 

For Miss Couper’s Dirge the second 
Pamo i supposed to be tuned a quarter- 
tome Iigher tham the first piano. In view 
of the stark mechanistic modernism of the 
commpositiom as it stamds, it would seem 
that splittimg tts already extreme dissonance 
into quarter tomes would tax the listener’s 
endurance beyond human Innits. The piece 
restlesly chamges from rhythm to rhythm, 
from fiwe-fowr to six-four, to seven-eight, 
to five-emgitt, with am occasional two-eight 
or three-erght. It would be supposed that 
a dirge is imtemded basically to evoke an 
emotional respomse, but it seems probable 
that the primcipal reaction to so bleakly 
cerebral 2 composition as this would be 
rritatiom 

Miss Coa now a resident Californian, 
who was im Buemos Ayres and studied 
there and subsequently im Europe, has long 
b experiments with 





beem miterested im 
quarter-tomes, her first work in this medium 
having beem a ballet entitled ‘Xanadu’, 
which was performed im Santa Barbara. 
Her other compositions thus far include a 


jamce-opera, “Amd om Earth Peace’, and 
modemntal music for vartous plays I 
CADMAN'S CATALOGUE 

The great productiveness and versatility 


composer is fully set forth 
| his complete works to 
Mr. Cadman and pre- 
by him hirty-four 
lish his works, and the latter 
hundreds There are 180- 
Im addition to these he 
ngs for children, much 
yperas, five cantatas, 
. much piano music, 
al pieces, and various 
arranged for, violin, 

I organ and 

| 
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titer msembies, 


ABOUT CONNECTICUT COMPOSERS 

A slim bat important book, at least for 
m Connecticut composers, 
thear works, and 2 brief but comprehensive 







g@tapincal sketch of each wherever possi- 
le, has beem compiled by Lewis Carlisle 
Grammiss and published by the Connecticut 
State Federatiom of Music Clubs under the 
ma ery» vemeeeaa P 
JUGO-SLAV FOLK SONGS 
7c res t <tav TTTUS te arrangements 
$ woiees a cappella of two Jugo- 
Slaw tolksomes and a setting of the 103rd 
Psalm, takem from the liturgy of the Ser- 


man Orthodox Church, by Raymond Allyn 


Smith amd Walter Aschenbrenner espe- 
ally commmend themselves. (New York: 
Carl Fischer Ome of the folksongs, ‘I 
Wom't Kiss Katy’, is im the form of a Kalo, 
me of the more popular Jugo-Slav folk 
famces used at weddings and other fes 
vals, woth lively patter that will require 


very cleam enunciation. The other, ‘Th 
} i while meagre in 
text meas, has good contrasts in tempi 
eiective wocal ‘sides’ im all four parts and 
some descriptive passages of ‘giddiaps’, and 

ar mg for a group of men 


Usiv s 


is a roume 





by 


Cup Captive (lyric coloratura 


THE WINDOW-PANE (two keys) 








We have the honor to announce 
the publication of two of the latest songs 


FRANK LA FORGE 


(Dedicated to Lay Pons 


GGolany Music C..p., a OP 46th oS, (New York, Nn. Y 














THREE ‘VISIONS’ 
FOR PIANO BY STILL 

ITH a set of ‘Three Visions’ the 

American composer, William Grant 
Still, has placed to his credit a group of 
piano pieces of pro- 
nounced individual] 
physiognomy. Sub- 
titled ‘Dark Horse- 
men’, ‘Summerland’ 
and ‘Radiant Pin- 
nacle’, they are all 
short, only three, 
four and five pages, 
respectively, and they 
are published under 
one cover by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New 
York. 

Mr. Still has long 
consorted with the 
modernists among 
\merican composers and he can contrive 
dissonance with the best of them. But 
he is one of the few that use it with an 
effect of logical inevitability, and he pos- 
sesses at the same time a sense of fit- 
ness that prescribes a more traditionally 
diatonic mode of procedure when it seems 
more appropriate for what he wants to 
say. 

The moodful and suavely moving ‘Sum- 
merland’ is a case in point. The more 
dissonant ‘Dark Horsemen’, on the other 
hand, achieves just as definite a mood in 
its way, ominous and uncanny as it is with 
all its dramatic violence, while ‘Radiant 
Pinnacle’ is again of an entirely different 
nature without calling specific attention 
to the manner of its writing, albeit its 
significance in relation to its title is not 
readily apparent. The elements of con- 
trast are thus amply represented in this 
set of musical visions, which is one of the 
most interesting of recent contributions to 
American piano literature. 





Wm. Grant Still 


=s—Briefer Mention—s 


Dances: 

Ten National Character Dances, ar 
ranged by Edna Lucile Baum. New music 
by contemporary composers in the vein of 
the familiar national dances represented 
has been used. Most of it is pleasing, 
aptly conceived and easy to play. Elabo- 
rate and lucid directions are given for the 
various dances. English, Irish, Russian, 
Spanish and American Indian are among 
those included. (Summy. ) 


Songs: 

‘The Arrow and the Song’, by Wilbur 
Chenoweth. A new and appropriate set- 
ting of the Longfellow poem. The melodic 
line gets off to a rather angular start, but 
eventually rights itself and gains the de- 
sired fluency. For medium voice but with 
a rather high tessitura. (Witmark.) 


‘The Place Where the Rainbow Ends’, 
by R. Nathaniel Dett. The final number 
of the composer’s ‘Magnolia’ Suite issued 
separately. A rather elaborately expanded 
piece of essentially salon music, not so 
characteristic of the composer’s individual 
style as his earlier pieces. (Summy.) 


March, ‘Curious Procession’, by George 
Boyle. Two technically easy pieces, the 
first of third grade, the second of fourth 
gerade difficulty, the ‘Curious Procession’ 
being much the better, although neither is 
up to the composer’s standard. (Elkan- 
Vogel.) L. 


Piano Duet: 

Hornpipe: Jig, arranged by Cuthbert 
Harris. Two capital little duets under one 
cover. The Old English hornpipe has a 
lustv tune that is irresistible, while the Old 
Irish jig comes as near to being equall 
jolly as the minor key iwll permit 
(Schmidt. ) 


March, by Alan Frank. A good march 
with a stirring rhythmic pulse, modern 
in harmonic feeling but not excessively so, 
with abrupt but effective changes of key 
and a somewhat whimsically humorous 





spirit. Not difficult. (London: Oxford. 
New York: Fischer.) a 
Violin: 


Axioms on the Kreutzer Violin Etudes, 
Book I, by Yascha Paii. A set of exer- 
cises in scales and arpeggios in seven posi- 
tions preparatory to the Kreutzer works 
from which the problems were chosen. An 
exhaustive and evidently very productive 
technique development book. (J. Fischer ) 


‘The Waltzers, Reverie: ‘Barn Dance,’ 
Op. 9, by Herbert Brandvig. A suite of 
easy pieces in double stops, in the first posi- 
tion, of a sufficiently straightforward 
melodic appeal to keep the student’s inter- 
est engaged. The Reverie is especially 
easy. They are issued separately. (C-. 
Fischer. ) 


Poem. By Zdenko Fibich. A popular 
edition of a widelv popular medolious piec: 
within the technical reach of all. (Browse. ) 


Choir Collections: 

Easy Anthems for Intermediate Choirs, 
compiled and arranged by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. Contains ten Russian anthems 
(S.A.B.) by Kalinnikoff, Arensky, Rim 
sky-Korsakoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Balaki 
reff, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff. (J. 
Fischer ) 

Junior Choir Anthem Books (II and III) 
compiled by John Holler. The first book 
contains fourteen simple choruses for 
unison voices with occasional second part, 
organ or piano accompaniment. Book II! 
is composed of ten numbers for three part 
chorus (S.A.B.), same accompaniment 
(Gray) 

Young People’s Choir Book, compiled b 
Rob Roy Perry. Fourteen numbers for 
three part mixed voices (S.A.B.) includ 
ing works by Bach, Handel, Stainer, 
Sibelius, and others. (Presser) 

The Two-Part Choir, Book I, compiled 
by Harry L. Harts. Fifteen accompanied 
choruses (S.A.), mostly by master com 
posers. Durable wire binding. (Birchard 


F, 


Part Songs (Secular) 


Women’s Voices: 
(3 parts unless indicated) 

‘Brown Berrey’ (‘Song of the Witch’) 
from Moore’s ‘Manx Ballads’ freely arr. b 
Arnold Foster, modern English and Manx 
texts (2 parts); ‘Spirit of Delight’, by 
W. H. Ibberson, text by Shelley; ‘Fait 
Would I Change That Note’, by C. W 
Orr; ‘Sing on Sweet Thrush’, by Alfred 
Redhead, text by Burns; ‘Hush! My Dear 
Lie Still and Slumber’, ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’, by Norman Gilbert (2 parts) 
(London: Stainer. New York: Galaxy) 

‘Song My Mother Taught Me’, by 
Dvorak, arr. by Noble Cain, English ver 
sion by Alfred Marlhom; ‘Tales from th« 
Vienna Woods’, by Johann Strauss, art 
by Wallingford Reigger, words by Marl 
hom. (Flammer ) 

‘A China Tragedy’, humorous, by Clay 
ton Thomas; ‘The Fairy in the Chimney’ 
by Leslie Elliott; ‘The Giraffe’, humorous 
by Kenneth A. Wright’; ‘Heart and Soul 
by Kennedy Russell, all arr. by Arvid 
Samuelson. (Boosey) 


Men’s Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 

‘Blow, Gabriel!’, ‘Lord, I Want Tw 
Wings’, Negro spirituals, a cappella, th 
first with baritone solo, arr. by Claren 
Cameron White. (C. Fischer) 

‘Russian Collegiate Drinking Song’, fol! 
song arr. by Boris Levenson, a cappell: 
English and Russian texts; ‘King Charles 
by Marshall Kernochan, accomp. chorus « 
Browning’s poem; ‘The House that Ja 
Built’, setting of the nursery rhyme | 
Harvey Enders, a cappella; ‘In Quest 
Tomba’, by Beethoven, arr. by Yas! 
Davidoff, English and Latin texts; ‘Sall; 
old Texas plantation song, arr. by Franc 
Moore; “The Singers’, by Cesare Soder 
utilizing Longfellow’s poem; ‘The Wind: 
by Arthur Hall. (Galaxy) F. 
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HE legend that musicians are an 

impractical lot having no knowledge 
or ability in mundane affairs must un- 
dergo some drastic revision where the 
composer, critic and teacher, Arthur 
Farwell, is concerned. Reverting to a 
philosopsy of trudy rugged individual- 
ism. Mr. Farwell recently has begun 
printing, publishing and marketing his 
own music in addition to composing it. 
This does not mean that he takes his 
manuscript to the nearest engraver and 
has copies run off at his own expense. 
It means that he does the whole job him- 
self, by hand. 

His love of practical hand-craft, and 
what he describes as “the difficulty 
which confronts a composer in America 
in making his works nationally known,” 
led him to the establishment of his own 
lithographic hand-press at his home in 
East Lansing, Mich., for the publica- 
tion of his own compositions. In the 
belief that the idea may prove valuable 
to other composers, Mr. Farwell has 
given the following details of the print- 
ing process: 

“Having first examined the 
methods of music reproduction, I finally 
adopted the process of standard modern 
lithography, the offset process, with zinc 
plates. 

“The music has first been drawn by 
myself on tracing paper, by a combination 
of freehand and mechanical drawing 
processes, to resemble as accurately as pos 
sible a regular “engraved” music page. 

“A Kodalith paper negative is made 
from this drawing, by direct contact in a 


possible 


Composer Lithographs Own Music 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1937 
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Arthur Farwell at Work in His Home-Made Plant at 
Printing Music by Lithograph- 


East Lansing, Mich., 
ing Process 


and the sensitized zinc 
plate is then n printed by arc-light, in direct 
( mtact with the negative. 


“The finished music is 
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finally printed 





from the plate on a small offset hand 
lithographic press of the sort commonly 
used as a proof press in large plants. 
The covers are designed by the composer, 
and are printed in various colors.” 

But this is only the _ be- 
ginning.. Mr. Farwell also 


has an ingenious and orig- 
inal method of distributing 
his product. Any music store 


desiring to retail Mr. Farwell’s 
works is presented with a dur- 
able folder containing a com- 
plete set of compositions issued 
by his press. These copies, how- 
ever, are only for the inspection 
of customers, and are not for 
sale. Copies for purchase may 
be obtained from the dealers’ 
shelves or by order from East 
Lansing. In this way customers 
may view a composer’s complete 
works without the dealer having 
to carry all of the music in his 
regular stock. 

Five of Mr. Farwell’s com- 
positions already are to be had 
in the hand-printed edition: 
‘The Lamb’ and ‘A _ Cradle 
Song’, two songs on poems 
by William Blake; ‘Land of 
Luthany’, a poem for ’cello and 
piano; ‘Vale of Enitharmon’, 
a piano piece, and Melody in E 
Minor for violin and piano. His 
flair for the artistic is expressed 
in hand-lettering and covers of 
his own designing. 

A prolific composer in a 
variety of forms, Mr. Farwell is 
head of Theory in the Music 
Department of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. His pub 
lishing experience dates from the 
days of the WaWan Press, which 
he established in 1901 and which he con 
tinuel until 1912 when it was sold to a 
commercial pubilsher. The press rendered 


continuing service American composers 
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From 1909 to 1914 he was a member 
of the editorial staff of MusIcAL 
America, and for a time chief critic. 


As supervisor of music in the parks and 
recration piers of New York City, he 
served under Mayor Gaynor from 1910 
to 1913. For one year, beginning 1918, he 
was acting head of the music department 
of the University of California; and he 
held the Composer’s Fellowship of the 
Pasadena Music and Art Association from 
1921 to 1925 

Emma Beldan Sings for English- 

Speaking Union 

Emma Beldan, dramatic soprano, with 
Bruno Huhn as her accompanist, gave a 
recital before the English-Speaking 
Union at its headquarters in Rockefeller 
Centre on Sunday afternoon, May 9. 
Her program was made up of two 
groups of Shakespearean songs—one of 
them by Elizabethan composers and one 
of more modern settings—and songs by 


Schumann, Reger, Brahms, Strauss, 
Gretchaninoff, Strickland and Bruno 
Huhn. Miss Beldan sang for the 


Women’s Club of the West End Presby- 
terian Church on May 6; at the Barnard 
Club on May 12; and in Maplewood, 
N. J., on May 16. 





Berlin German Opera Announces 
Works for Next Season 

Bertin, May 15.—The German Opera 
has announced the following productions 
for next season: ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘Euryanthe’, ‘Fidelio’, ‘Prinz Caramo of 
Lortzing’ (as revised by George Kruse), 
‘Zar und Zimmermann’, ‘Der Totentanz’ 
of Josef Reiter, ‘Parsifal’, ‘Mignon’, 
‘Casanova’ by Paul Lincke and ‘Zigeun 
erbaron’. Wagner-Regeny has also 
been commissioned to write a work. 


American Compositions Played by the Major Orchestras 


(Continued from page 6) 


for the present season of any of these 
orchestras, with the exception of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, represent a sub 


stantial increase on the averages of the 
past. If not a victory, this is at least a 
battle won by bards striving to be heard 
in the homeland. 

The following is the complete orchestra! 
record, omitting Philadelphia and Chicag: 


The Minneapolis Symphony, Guest conductors 
Bernard Wagenaar: Divertimento (lst time ir 
city) 
Nikolai Berezowsky: 
in city) 
Edward MacDowell: Suite in A Minor 
Paul White: Five Miniatures 
Howard Hanson: Finale from Symphony No. 2 
Suite from opera, ‘Merry Mount’ 
Burrill Phillips: Selections from McGuffey’s 
Readers 
Charles Vardell: ‘Joe Clark Steps Out’ 
George Gershwin: ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ 
The San Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conductor: 
Max Donner: 
city) 
Adolph Weiss: Theme and Variations (Premiere) 
Meredith Willson: Symphony No. 1 (Premiere 
George Gershwin: Suite from ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ (Ist time by orchestra); Piano Cor 
certo (lst time by orchestra); ‘Rhapsody t 
Blue’ 
Philip James: ‘Bret Harte’ 
by orchestra) 
Isador Freed: ‘Jeux du Timbre’ (1st time in 


Symphony No. 1 (ist time 


‘Chinese Rhapsody’ (Ist time i: 


Overture (Ist time 


city) 
Ernest Schelling: 
The Cincinnati 

conductor: 

Milton Rosen: ‘Fantasie Americana’, 
orchestra (lst time in city) 

Emerson Whithorne: Symphony No 
(Premiere) 

Edgar Stillman Kelley: 
His Voyage to Lilliput’ 

Edward MacDowell: 

Howard Hanson: 
Mount’ 

Leo Sowerby: “The Irish Washerwoman’ 

Carl Hugo Grimm: Five Pictures, ‘Peter and 
Wendy’ (Premiere 

Alexander von Kreisler ‘In the Novgorod 
Forests’ (Premiere) 

The Detroit Symphony, Victor Kolar and France 

Ghione, conductors: 

Paul White: ‘Five Miniatures’ (lst time 
city) 


‘A Victory Ball’ 
Symphony, Eugene Goossens, 
Piano and 


Symphony. ‘Gulliver 
(Premiere) 
‘Indian Dance’ 
Excerpts from opera, ‘Merry 


Howard Hanson: Suite from opera, ‘Merry 
Mount’ (lst time in city) 
Ernest Bloch: ‘Schelomo’ (Solomon) (ist 


i aniey SS t Pr e Howe’ Overture 
‘ McKink Masquerade 
L,eorg (ershw Piano Concert Suite tron 
Porgy amd Bess’, and ‘Rhapsody in Blue 
The New York Philharmonic-Symphony, guest 
conductors 
Charles Martin Loeffler ‘Memories of My 





by orchestra) 
farte’ Overture (Premiere) 





mes: “Bret J 





ilei Symphony (Premiere) 
Taylor Suite, “Through the Looking 





‘| Barber: Symphony in One Movement 


loch: Suite, ‘Voice of the Wilderness’ 





Dance Symphony (lst time in 


city) 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ductor : 
Beryl Rubins Piano Concerto 
Albert Stoessel: Concerto Grosso (Ist time in 
city) 


Arthur Shepherd: Suite, ‘Horizons’ 

Ernest Bloch: Suite for Viola and Orchestra 

Samuel Barber: Symphony in One Movement 
(Premiere 

Edward Bulingame Hill: 


(ist time in city) 


Sinfonietta for Strings 


Burnet Tuthill: Pastorale, ‘Bethlehem’ (1st time 
in city) 
The National Symphony (Washington, D. C.), 


Hans Kindler, conductor: 
Mary Howe: ‘Spring Pastorale’ (Premiere) 
Harl McDonald: Third movement, Rhumba 
Symphony (Ist time in city) 
Samuel Barlow: Overture to ‘Mon Ami Pierrot’ 
(ist time in city) 
Lazare Saminsky: ‘Pueblo, a 
(Premiere) : 
Mabel Daniels: ‘Deep Forest’ (Ist time in city 
Everet Stevens: Concerto in F Sharp Minor for 
piano (Premiere) 
Dean Shure: “Berkie’ Symphony (Premiere) 
The Seattle Symphony, Basil Cameron, con- 
ductor : 
Roy Harris: 
orchestra) 
Dent Mowrey: 
orchestra 
George Gershwin: Piano Concerto, Suite from 
‘Porgy and Bess’, “Rhapsody in Blue’ (lst 
times by 


Moon Epic’ 


Prelude and Fugue (ist time by 


Piano Concerto (Ist time by 


orchestra) 
Carl Paige Wood: Prelude for Strings; 
Three Dances (ist times by orchestra 
The Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con 
ductor: 
Arthur Foote: Sui 
‘Night Piece’ 
Edward MacDowell: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Leo Sowerby: Piano Concerto No. 2 (Premiere) 
Mabel Daniels: Prelude, ‘Deep Forest’ (Ist time 
by orchestra) 
Werner Tosten 


Suite of 


te in E for string orchestra; 


Symphony in F (Premiere) 


The St. Louis Symphony, 
conductor: 
John Kessler: 
(Premiere) 
Wesley LaViolette: Chorale (1st time in city) 
Harl McDonald: Rhumba, from Rhumba Sym 

phony (lst time in city) 
Leo Ornstein: Nocturne and Dance (Premiere) 
Albert Stoessel: Concerto Grosso, string ofr 
chestra and piano (lst time in city) 
Burnett Tuthill: Pastoral, ‘Bethlehem’ (1st time 


Viadimir Golschmann, 


Introduction and Fugu 


in city) 
The Rochester Philharmonic, Jose Iturbi, con 
ductor: 


Arthur Foote: ‘Night Piece’ 
Howard Hanson: Suite from 
Robert R. Bennett 
in city) 
The Portland, Ore., Symphony, 
Hoogstraten, conductor: 


(1st time in city) 
‘Merry Mount’ 
‘Adagio Eroica’ (lst time 


Willem van 


Deems Taylo Suite, 
Glass’ 


Harl McDonald: Rhumba from Rhumba Sym 
phony (1st time by orchestra) 


‘Through the Looking 


Bernard Rogers: Five Fairy Tales, 
i Time’ (1st time by orchestra) 
The Kansas City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, 
conductor : 
Carl Busch: 
it Home’ 
Charles Sanford Skilton: ‘Cheyenne War Dance’ 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic, Otto Klemperer, 
conductor: 
Joseph Achron: 
(Premiere) 
Ernest Bloch: Suite, 
(Premiere) 


‘Once Upon 


*‘Minnehaha’s Vision’; ‘Old Folks 


Second Violin Concerto 


‘Voice of the Wilderness’ 





Weekly Recitals. 


NILS NELSON 


Coach and Accompanist 








A. Y. CORNELL 


Summer School of Vocal Instruction 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. | 
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Lists Numbers, But Not Fees, of 
British Artists Engaged—Its 
Interest in Provincial En- 
deavors Helpful — Music in 
Two Theatrical Productions 


By Bast MAINE 
LONDON, May 15. 
HE British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion recently published some statis- 
tics to allay the fears of those who think 
that the British musician is not getting 
fair play as regards broadcasting en- 
gagements. Being sole trustee for radio 
in Great Britain, the B.B.C. is fully 
aware that, to use its official phrase, “it 
must give its listeners the best where- 
ever it is to be found.” Furthermore it 
is able to assure us that throughout the 
year the backbone of British radio is 
supplied by British artists. Without de- 
parting from its standards and its earn- 
est endeavor to provide the public with 
“the best,” the B.B.C. can rely chiefly 
upon native artists. 

We'are informed that over a period 
of seven months, 1,950 engagements 
were made for radio music programs in 
London and, of these, 1,816 were Brit- 
ish. The rest consisted of foreign art- 
ists, (1) with an international reputa 
tion, or (2) with an excellent reputation 
in their own country, or (3), with a 
specialized knowledge of a particular 
composition. 

Again, during the last three months of 
last year, the B.B.C. engaged only 2.76 
per cent of foreign artists in all its pro 
grams. For the programs of the region- 
al wave-lengths there were only thirty- 
four foreign artists out of the 6,500 en 
gaged. And here follows an eloquent 
piece of information: “Of these thirty- 
four, Scotland engaged only one.” 

It is comforting to a musician to 
know that his country is talented enough 
musically to provide artists for the ma- 
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B. B. C. CITES FIGURES TO PROVE ITS PATRIOTISM 


jority of the radio programs. But there 
is a disturbing element in this. For of 
course, all this flaunting of figures is a 
sign of the political stress in Britain. 
It is part of the B.B.C.’s defense against 
those parties and journals which are ac- 
cusing it of being lukewarm in its patri- 
otism. That music should be dragged 
into this controversy is evidence of an 
unhealthy state of affairs. Of all the 
strange pairs of bedfellows, music and 
politics make the strangest. 


A Nervous Policy 


Now far be it from me to critize any 
effort to bring the British artist into his 
own. My last book, “The Glory of Eng- 
lish Music’, has been criticized by some 
because I have taken too much trouble 
to state the case of British music and 
artists. So, whatever else | am to be 
called, I cannot fairly be called unpatri- 
otic. Nonetheless I cannot remain easy 
when I see our radio corporation using 
music, besides other things, as evidence 
of its British heart. Surely we should 
be able to take it for granted that Brit- 
ish radio is a firm friend of native music 
and artists. That we cannot take it for 
granted, but must have figures to prove 
it, suggests that the B.B.C. is self-con- 
scious and perhaps nervous. If the 
B.B.C.’s policy with regard to native 
music and performers is sound, it will 
appear in the programs and listeners 
will have there all the evidence they re- 
quire. There will be no need to publish 
figures. In any case the statistics pub- 
lished have little meaning in themselves. 
They would have been more enlighten- 
ing had they been accompanied by a 
comparison of the fees paid to British 
artists and to foreign artists. 

Before I leave the subject of B.B.C.’s 
music policy, I should like to mention 
one aspect which is satisfying, namely, 
the interest it takes in provincial en- 
deavors. At Norwich the municipal 
concerts have been in danger of being 
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dropped for want of support. The 
B.B.C.’s assistance was sought and in 
response one of its conductors, Leslie 
Woodgate, was sent to conduct one of 
the concerts. The B.B.C. also promised 
to consider broadcasting one of the con- 
certs in the future. As a result, the pub- 
lic in that East Anglican city has taken 
a new interest in the concerts and R. J. 
Maddern Williams, who has conducted 
there for a long period, is beginning to 
receive the just reward for his persever- 
ance. 

Incidentally, Norwich is beginning to 
take its place again among the important 
musical centres of this country. A not- 
able concert was given there on April 3 
by Sir Thomas Beecham and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic. The program, which 
consisted of symphonies by Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, drew a record 
audience to the old St. Andrew’s Hall 
and must have been of great assistance 
to the local Philharmonic Society for 
which it was given. This was another 
instance of Sir Thomas’s generosity, for, 
in addition to an amusing speech for 
the entertainment of the audience, he 
gave his services on this occasion for 
the benefit of the Norwich Philharmonic. 


An excellent radio concert by the 
Fleet Street Choir on Apri! 5 is reason 
for calling attention to a remarkable 
body of singers. This is a group of Eng- 
lish Press people and is a type of ama 
teur choir of which there are thousands 
in this country. But as a result of the 
adventurous spirit of T. B. Lawrence, 
the corductor, it has faced more audi- 
ence. than most. A German tour last 
year brought some excellent apprecia- 
tions from the critics there. Until April 
5, I had not heard the choir for some 
time. It was a good choir two years 
ago; now it can be called a representa- 
tive English choir, which, | beg to say, 
is the highest praise. 


New Fantasy by Davies Played 


Next morning, one of Robert Mayer’s 
Concerts for Children was given in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and was at- 
tended by the Queen and her daughters, 
the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose. Its was a Coronation concert at 
which the London Symphony was con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. These 
concerts for children (no adult admitted 
unless accompanied by a child) were 
begun by Robert Mayer fourteen years 
ago and have become an influence in the 
educational music movement. To mark 
this special occasion Mr. Mayer com- 
missioned a work from Sir Walford 
Davies. The result was a Fantasy called 
‘Big Ben Looks On’, and dedicated to 
the two Princesses. It was played at 
this concert for the first time. 


As the Fantasy begins, two small 
tunes (one for each Princess) are heard, 
and these are repeated before the end. 
The informing idea of the music is that 
Big Ben, whose voice is known through 
radio to the world, first looks on Lon- 
don, then on a far away English village, 
and then to the Dominions. The pro 
gram also included short extracts from 
Purcell, Vaughan Williams, Holst and 
Delius, and Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’. 

Two theatre productions in London 
may be mentioned for the music they 
contain. The music of ‘Careless Rap- 
ture’ at Drury Lane is by Ivor Novello, 
and if I call attention to it, it is not so 
much for any original quality in it as for 
the fact that the composer is also the 
author and hero-actor of this play and 
thus has become a rival, in versatility, 
to Noel Coward. The other production 
is Charles Cochran’s Coronation revue, 


‘Home and Beauty’ at the Adelphi, an 
exquisite creation in which Gitta Alpar 
and Binnie Hale as competing prima 
donnas give brilliant performances. 
The Covent Garden opera season 
opened with a good, but not exactly 
brilliant, performance of ‘Otello’ under 
Beecham. For me, the evening was 
chiefly memorable for the pleasure oi 
hearing Martinelli sing again after many 
years’ absence from this country. 





PAULIST CHORISTERS 
GIVE CHICAGO CONCERT 





Father O’Malley Conducts Group in 
Annual Spring Concert—St. Louis 
Choir Heard 

Cuicaco, May 20. — The famous 
Paulist Choristers, now in their thirty- 
third season as a concert group, gave 
their annual spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall on April 28. Father Eugene 
O'Malley opened with Alla Trinita 
Beata, and included among other com- 
positions by Palestrina, Vittoria, Han- 
del, Bach and Borowski. The soloists 
were William Jordan, John Lynch 
Billy Watson, Walter Curran, George 
l ane and Frank Dunford. 

A capacity audience demonstrated its 
warm approval throughout the evening 
and particularly at the close of “Allelua’ 
written by the founder of the Paulist 
Choristers, Reverend William J. Finn 

The St. Louis A Cappella Choir 
under William B. Hayne gave a con- 
cert at the Studebaker Theatre on Apri! 
25. The program was made up of earl 
classical, modern German and America 
songs. 

Mario Salvador, organist, was hear 
in recital in Kimball Hall on April 2 
The Glee Club of the Chicago Ass 
ciation of Commerce, Arthur Dunhan 
conductor, gave its annual spring cor 
cert in Orchestra Hall on April 2 
Viola Gibbons, contralto, was soloist 

Lillian Magnuson, pianist and Rut 
Heizer, mezzo-soprano, shared the pr 
gram given in Kimball Hall on Apr 
27. M. M 





George de Feo Organizes Century 
Grand Opera Company 

George de Feo, formerly associate 
with the French-Italian Grand Opera 
Company, has organized the Centur 
Grand Opera Company, which will tk 
gin a tour in Ohio on Oct. 10. Fou 
guest artists from the Metropolita: 
Opera are included, Queena Mari 
Leonora Corona, Arthur Anderson and 
Thalia Sabanieeva. Other singers un 
der contract to Mr. de Feo are En 
Berga, Grace Angelau, Evelyn Brant 
Jeanne Laval, Annunciata Garrotto, Al- 
fred Chigi, Martini-Rossi, Lawrence 
Power and Mario Palermo 
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in unity and strayed into tenor fields with 
the Berceuse from ‘Jocelyn’ and into light 
opera with a song from Friml’s ‘The Fire- 
fiy’. She also sang arias from ‘Faust’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘La Bohéme’. 
The voice itself seems a good one and 
the medium was well produced. The top 
voice, less so, but the young artist’s work 
gave evident pleasure to an _ interested 
audience. Mr. Sorey contributed numbers 
by Vitali, Sarasate and Wieniawski, and 
Mr. Antonini, besides accompanying, 
played a Rachmaninoff Prelude. N. 


Gina Pinnera in Annual Recital 


soprano, who has been 
heard in New York annually for several 
seasoms, appeared in the Town Hall on 
the evening of May 18, with Stuart Ross 
at the piano. 

Mme. Pinnera, apparently, was not in 
her best voice as her singing was less im- 
pressive both tonally and interpretatively, 
than on former occasions. Her audience, 
however, applauded with vigor. The pro- 
gram began with ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from 
“Aida” and included arias from ‘La Gio- 
conda” and “Tannhauser’ as well as a group 
of Schubert Lieder and songs by Grieg, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Sinding and Wolf. The 
final group was of songs by contemporary 
Americans, George Bagby, Grace Austin, 
Marie Gatehouse, Charles Maduro, Jose- 
phime Forsyth, Jessie Moore Wise and H. 
Murray-Jacoby H 


Gina Pinnera, 


SALVATORE MANETTO, violinist. Irving 
Be erger, accompanist. Judson Memorial 
Church, April 25, evening. Concertos by 
Nardin ui amd Mendelssohn. Franck’s Sonata 


and pieces by Handel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Scott and de Falla. 


CHARLES Everett, tenor. Milne Charnely, 
accompanist. Concert League Hall, May 2, 
evening. Program of songs, Spirituals and 

by Negro composers. Commen- 


a faptatr Mts 
taries by Augustus Granville Dill. 


- | > 
Lissow ONCLEY, pianist. The 
May ll, evening. Schumann 
ta, works by Bach, Debussy and Ravel 
and the first movement of a sonata by the 
herself 
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Heifetz Plays at New York A. W. A. 
Jascha Heifetz gave a recital on April 21 
at the clubhouse of the American Women’s 
Association in New York. Emanuel Bala- 
man was his accompanist and collaborated 
a performance of the Franck Sonata. 
The violinist gave a notable performance of 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto, in which 
was of the highest beauty. The 
same composer’s Polonaise in D major was 
another of the brilliantly played works of 
the evening. A repetition was demanded of 
Mr. Heifetz’s arrangement of Debussy’s 
Golliwogg’s Cakewalk’. Also arranged by 
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the recitalist were a Sarabande, Gavotte 
and Musette by Bach. The favorite Mozart 
Rondo was achieved with much of sparkle 
and charm. 





The 140 West Street Chorus Sings 


The 140 West Street Chorus, composed 
of employees of the New York Telephone 
Company in Manhattan, Long Island and 
the Bronx, with James M. Roche con- 
ducting, gave its fourth concert in the 
ballroom of the Manhattan Opera House 
on the evening of May 11, with Gloria 
Perkins, violinist, as assisting artist. 

The chorus gave a good account of it- 
self in works by Strickland, Foster, di 
Lasso, Purcell and others. Miss Perkins 
was well received in pieces by Kreisler, 
Saint-Saéns and Godowsky. The audience 
was a numerous one and obviously inter- 
ested. D. 





Martha Graham and Dancers in Final 
Program 

Martha Graham and her dance group 
made their final appearance of the season 
in a recital at the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of May 2 when ‘Chronicle’, one of 
the season’s novelties, with music by Wal- 
lingford Riegger, was performed. In the 
work both soloists and the group main- 
tained the bare, dramatic elements of this 
dance-drama, concerned with the desola- 
tion and futility of war, with rare vir- 
tuosity throughout. 

A favorite solo dance, 
music by Louis Horst, ‘Praeludium’, to 
music by Nordoff, and ‘Celebration’, an- 
other work for group dancing, completed 
the program which was well received by 


‘Frontier’, to 


an audience that made up in enthusiasm 
for what it lacked in numbers. Mr. 
Horst was at the piano. M. 


Chamber Music Society Concludes 
Festival Series 

The third and last concert of its New 
York Spring Festival series was given by 
the Chamber Music Society of America in 
the Fifth Avenue Galleries of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries on the evening of 
April 27 

The participating artists were the Roth 
Quartet, and Eddy Brown, violinist; Jo- 
seph Lautner, tenor; Johana Harris and 
Celius Dougherty, pianists. Again de- 
voted to music of native origin, the pro- 
gram begain with Chadwick’s Quartet in 
E Minor, followed by Quincy Porter’s Sec- 
ond Sonata for violin and piano, played by 
Messrs. Brown and Dougherty.. The sec- 
ond half consisted in a group of songs by 
Stephen Foster, Horatio Parker, Arthur 
Farwell, John Alden Carpenter and 


Charles Ives, sung by Mr. Lautner. Roy 
Harris’s Piano Quintet, with Miss Harris 
as pianist, concluded the list. E. 


N.Y. U. Musical Clubs in Concert 


The Symphonic Band and the Men’s 
Glee Club of New York University joined 
forces on the evening of May 14, in thé 
Town Hall, in a concert for the benefit of 
the Lowell Mason Scholarship Fund estab- 
lished at the University this year in honor 
of the composer of ‘Nearer, My God to 
Thee’ and other well-known hymn tunes. 
The band, under the admirable leadership 
of Ernest S. Williams played excerpts 
from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Tannhauser’ 
and Mr. Williams’s concerto for trumpet 
with Donald Jacoby as soloist. Luther W. 
Goodheart, conducting the glee club, pro- 
duced excellent in concert with works by 
Palestrina, Bach, Tchaikovsky and others. 
\ large audience was in attendance. 


Yolanda Greco Plays at Soirée 
Yolanda Greco, 
Intime Artistic Soirée 
on the evening of April 25, playing a group 
of transcriptions by A. Francis Pinto, con- 
sisting of the song of the Rhinemaidens 
from ‘G6étterdammerung’, a Caprice by 
Paganini, and the ‘Londonderry Air’. 
Other musicians heard on the lengthy pro- 
gram included Sidney Raphael, pianist; 
Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano; Mary 
Moore, soprano, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan; Rita Orville, soprano, and Arnold 
Eidus, boy violinist. 


harpist, appeared at an 
at the Hotel Plaza 


TWO WPA BALLETS 
GIVEN IN NEW YORK 


Premieres of New Tamiris and 
Refashioned Weidman Com- 
positions by Dance Unit 


Two dance dramas, one of them new, 
were introduced to Broadway under WPA 
auspices at the Dance Theatre, formerly 
the Nora Bayes Theatre, on the evening 
of May 6. The novelty was ‘How Long 
Brethren?’ choreography and direction by 
Tamiris, based upon the collection of 
‘Negro Songs of Protest’ collected by Gel- 
lert and Siegmeister. The musical score 
was written by Genevieve Pitot, and the 
costumes were by James Cochrane. The 
second work was a revision of Charles 
Weidman’s version of ‘Candide’ which 
has been seen here before. Both Tamiris 
and Weidman danced the leading roles in 
their own compositions. 

‘How Long Brethren ?’, in seven episodes 
each preluded by choral music sung by an 
unidentified Negro chorus in the side 
boxes, is a sociological study presented 
with modern technique. Though the divi- 
were not uniformly effective, there 
was a gradual crescendo of interest which 
reached its climax in ‘Let's Go to de 
Buryin’’, next to the last movement, in 
which exhilarating music and choreography 
full of Negro religious enthusiasm brought 
salvos of vocal applause from the audience, 
much of it directed to the fine interpreta- 
tion of Tamiris. 

Mr. Weidman’s. work, 
score by Wallingford Riegger and Miss 
Pitot, costumes and settings by Maxine 
Borowsky and Alexander Jones, repre- 
sented a happy condensation of an already 
known piece. More conventional in type 
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than the preceding ballet, ‘Candide’ tells 
its rather involved story with many good 
twists of humor and some vivid pantomime. 
Mr. Weidman in the name part acted 
quite as well as he danced and, of course, 
was the star of the performance. Lily 
Verne was very attractive as Cunegonde. 
The accompanying orchestra for both 
dramas was the Federal Theatre Orchestra 
conducted by Jacques Gottlieb. 





National Orchestral Association Gives 
Last of Season’s Series 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Assisting artists, Mar- 
tin Leskow, oboe; Kalman Bloch, clari- 
net; Ellen Stone, horn, and Stephen 
Maxymciw, bassoon. Carnegie Hall, May 
3, evening: 

See Ge. Cincsseahs «cscs Beethoven 

Concertante Quartette.............. Mozart 

AS ic cdnccedewtks Richard Strauss 


Mr. Barzin and his training orchestra 
brought an arduous season to its conclu- 
sion with this concert. Appropriately 
chosen for the time of year, the program 
was also substantial stuff of a kind that 
wants watchful playing from any orches- 
tra. The Mozart work, played this sea- 
son by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, was the focal point of the evening 
as something of a novelty and as a fencing 
master to try the skill of the young solo 
executants. The three boys and the girl 
(Miss Stone) came off very well in the 
joust and they worked with each other 
and with the orchestra in good-co-ordina- 
tion. 

Beethoven's hymn to Spring and ver- 
dant things, which has not been heard 
with too great frequency of late, was much 
more than adequately performed. There 
was a finish of ensemble, an accuracy of 
part reading and a warmth of feeling for 
the intent of the work which made of it a 
superior accomplishment. 
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DENVER RESIDENTS 
STAGE ‘LOHENGRIN’ 


Cathedral’s Musical Director 
Conducts—Both Local Or- 
chestras End Season 
Denver, May 20. — Mons. Joseph 
Bosetti, director of music at the Cathed- 
ral, presented three performances of 
‘Lohengrin’ on April 12, 13, and 14, 
with different casts each night. The title 
role was played by Karl Jorn, a former 
member of the Metropolitan Opera now 
living in Denver, Joseph Clifford, and 
Richard King. Mr. Jorn gave a finished 
performance of the part and is still in 
good voice. Joseph Clifford, who has 
sung in many amateur performances in 
Denver, also gave a good performance. 
Elsa was sung by Ann O’Neil, Eliza- 
beth Coffman, and Florence Fisher. 
Miss O’Neil was most effective and the 
other young artists gave a good ac- 
count of themselves. Katherine Perenyi, 
Ruth Young, and Evelyn Symonds 
proved excellent choices for Ortrud. 
Other members of the cast were well 

chosen for their roles. 

All the performances were well given 
and Mons. Bosetti, who served as con- 
ductor, stage director and dramatic 
coach; and Walter P. Keeley, as pro- 
duction manager, are entitled to much 
credit. 

The San Carlo Opera Company ap- 
peared at the Municipal Auditorium on 
April 7 and 8 under the management of 
Oberfelder-Slack. The operas chosen 
were ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Il Trovatore’, and a 
triple matinee bill of ‘L’Oracolo’, ‘Vien- 
nese Life’, and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. 
The Rigoletto performance afforded 
Jean Dickensen, who has studied in 
Denver for several years, an opportu- 
nity of making her debut with a pro- 
fessional company. Miss _ Dickensen 
gave a good account of herself and 
showed possibilities of an interesting 
future. 

Tentoni Soloist 

Denver’s two orchestras closed the 
season’s activities the same week. The 
Denver Symphony, the professional 
group, appeared on Friday, April 16, 
with Rose Tentoni as soloist. Mr. 
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MOUNTAINEERS MAKE MUSIC IN CAPITAL 


Tureman conducted Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor, Smetana’s Symphonic 
Poem ‘The Moldau’, and Strauss’s 
Overture to ‘The Gypsy Baron’. The 
soloist sang the aria ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ 
from ‘Aida’, and a group of songs. 
For the closing program of the Den- 
ver Civic Symphony-Mr. Tureman pre- 
sented a request program. The works 
receiving the largest number of votes 
were the Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
by Berlioz, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker 
Suite’, and the ‘Prelude and Love-Death’ 
from Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’. 
Percy Grainger, as soloist, played the 


Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 2, in G 
Minor, and gave four or five en- 
cores. Mr. Grainger played with his 


usual artistry and received an ovation 
from a large audience. 

Pro Musica, under the leadership 
of Miriam Patterson Campbell, pre- 
sented the Roth Quartet and E. Robert 
Schmitz in a_ three-day festival of 
chamber music at the Central Chris- 
tian Church, March 8, 9, and 10. 
The three evenings of delightful music 
were well attended. The Roth Quartet 
is popular here and the presence of Mr. 
Schmitz added glamour to the occasion. 
The Denver String Quartet collaborated 
admirably with the Roth group and the 
series proved a major musical attraction 
of the season. 


Joun C. KENDEL 





American Federation of Arts 
Hears Blue Ridge Singers 
and Fiddlers 

WasHIncTon, D. C., May 20.—The 
sweet strains of mountain music waited 
over the Capital all of one afternoon 
last week. It wasn’t the stamping kind 
of hill-billy stuff usually associated with 
the mountain country. It was quieter 
music, songs and melodies that have 
stayed pretty close to the Appalachian 
hills and hollows so long that they are 
now an inherent part of life there. 

Seven mountain musicians of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge were playing their 
native music, just as they have been 
playing it for years back home. But 
this time their audience was strange, 
and the players and singers were just 
a bit bashful as they launched into a 
two-hour program before the American 
Federation of Arts convention. 

The company was introduced by John 
Powell, pianist and composer of Rich- 
mond, Va., who, indeed, had brought 
the musicians to Washington to appear 
before the convention. Mr. Powell ex- 
plained that some of the airs presented 
by his guests had had their beginnings 
in England several centuries ago. They 
have been heard, he said, in Canada and 








BALTIMORE ATTENDS CIVIC OPERA EVENTS 





‘Lohengrin’ Is Performed Twice 
—Local Singers Heard with 
Columbia Opera Company 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—Local interest 
in the Baltimore Civic Opera was shown 
during the two performances of ‘Lohen- 
grin’ given during the last week of 
April under Eugene Martinet. The ap- 
pearance of Mary Lida Bowen who won 
the national prize for voice awarded at 
the recent competition at Indianapolis, 
was an outstanding feature. Miss 
Bowen’s presentation of the role of Elsa 
was convincing. Brisen Tucker, Elmer 
Bernhardt, Edward Wilson and Mar- 
garet Gilner gave adequate readings 
to their allotted roles. The perform- 
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ances marked an ambitious achievement 
for the organization. 

Throughout the week of performances 
given by Columbia Opera Company the 
local public found definite appeal in 
the appearances of a group of young 
Baltimore singers who were included 
in the various casts. The list included 
Harriett Zell Colston as Marguerite, 
Rita Taft, as Siebel; Catherine Logan, 
as Mama Lucia; Jeffrey Gould, as Alfio 
and Morales; Loretta Ver Valen, as 
Medda, Earl Lippy, as Silvio; Virginia 


Sellers, as Micaela; Mary Elton 
Roberts as Frasquita and Joseph 
Florestano, as Remendado. Constance 


Hedja, a Baltimore singer of operatic 
experience, was heard as Azucena. In- 
cidental dances by the Baltimore Ballet, 
directed by Edith Joestings and Vera 
Hax, added to the interest of these per- 
tormances. 


Club Sings Brahms Waltzes 


The Treble Clef Club, a chorus of 
thirty-five women’s voices under the 
able guidance of Herbert Austin, ap- 
peared before an appreciative audience 
recently, at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. Careful interpretation of the 
Brahms ‘Liebeslieder’ waltzes, arrange- 
ments of familiar songs of Richard 
Strauss, and four ‘Spring Idylls’ by Alec 
Rowley were given. 

Franz Bornschein recently gave a 
series of lectures on “The History of No- 
tation and the Development of the 
Orchestra’, before the Neighborhood 
Improvement Club, Govans, and the 
Music Study Club at Homeland. 

The Baltimore Music Club held its 
election of officers this afternoon and 
appointed Mrs. Onion president to suc- 
ceed Mrs. J. Albert Kuper. Roberta 
Franke, pianist, played Bach, Brahms, 


Scriabin and Rachmaninoff composi- 
tions. The Baltimore Music Club 
Chorus, under Mr. Bornschein, with 


Elsie Craft, soprano and William Chal- 
ners, baritone, and Sarah Stulman at 
the piano, gave Charles Bennet’s set- 
ting of Tennyson’s “The Lady of Sha- 
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Australia, as well as im Virgimia, and 
he suggested that while the mountain- 
eers had handed the somgs down from 
generation to generation without bene- 
fit of manuscript, the music had orig- 
inally been taken imto the Appalachian 
country by early colonial settlers. 

J. B. Chisholm, of Mirador, Lady 
Astor’s estate im Virginia, was one of 
the picturesque figures who performed 
before the Arts delegates. Chisholm is 
an elderly, sharp-faced fiddler who has 
been playing mountain tumes as long as 
he can remember. He has been known 
to disappear from his home for periods 
of as lomg as a fortnight to join in the 
music making af mountain dances. 

Another musician, a singer, was J. M. 
(“Sailor Dad”) Hunt, who lives at 
Mariom, Va. An elderly man now, he 
still does a rollickimg job with songs he 
learmed during the years he sailed the 
Stas. 

Horton Barker, of Love Mill, Va., 
who has been blind from birth, sang. 
The others were Jess Johnson, of Wolfs 
Pen, W. Va. a fiddler; Mrs. Victoria 
Morris, of Mount Fair, in Albermarle 
County, Va; who sang; Lloyd Fitz- 
gerald, of Waymesboro, Va., who sang; 
and C. B. Wohliord, of Marion, who 
played the banjo 

The musicians suffered from stage 
tight But the applause given 
them helped them to forget the unusual 
surroundings, amd before long they were 
singing and playimg along as easily as 
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Richey te Succeed Hyatt at Converse 
College 
Spartansurc, S. C. May 20.—N 


Irving Hyatt, dean of the Converse Col- 
lege School of Music, who will give up 
his administrative duties im order to de 
vote more time to teaching and crea 
tive work, will be succeeded by Harold 
Austin Richey, who at present is head 
of the music department of the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women at Co 





lumbus, Miss. Dean Hyatt will re- 
tain his status om the faculty as pro- 
fessor of piamo, form and orchestra 
hon. 
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VISITING AND LOCAL 
ARTISTS IN SEATTLE 


Concert Courses End Seasons— 
Opera and Choral Events 
on Recent Programs 
SEATTLE, May 20.—John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, closed the Cecilia 
Schultz Greater Artist series on April 
12 with Carroll Hollister at the piano, 
and the Schultz Saturday Evening 
Dance series presented, during the 
month, Martha Graham and her women 
dancers and Ted Shawn and his en- 
semble. Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
supported at the piano by Edward Har- 
ris, concluded the series of the Associa- 
ted Women Students at The University 
of Washington, on April 23. Radiana 
Pazmor, contralto, was guest artist for 
Seattle Chapter, Pro Musica, and The 
St. Olaf Choir, led by Melius Christian- 
sen, was an attraction on April 4. 
Several programs of local interest de- 
serve special mention. Helen Louise 
Oles, pianist, gave a good account of 
herself in recital on April 11 in a well- 
selected program. String quartet works 
of contemporary composers were played 
by Theodore Anderson and Walter 
Sundsten, violins; Wilma Wills, viola, 
and Donald Strain, ’cello, and included 
George F. McKay’s Quartet, Op. 34. 


‘Pagliacci’ Sung in English 


The Northwest Opera Guild, under 
Magnus Petersen, presented Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ in English, principals 
being Emma D. Anderson, Lloyd Col- 
vin, Philip Wacker, Denton Rossell and 
David Berger, supported by string trio, 
Kathryne Kantner, violin; Juliet Bro- 
dine, ‘cello, and Elizabeth Hartzell, pi- 
ano. A sacred drama, ‘Knights of the 
Twentieth Century’, with musical set- 
ting for boys’ choir written by Melvon 
Hammer and Esther Ford Hammer, 
was presented by the Church of the 
Epiphany boy choir on April 23. 

Important choral offerings included 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ by the University 
Temple Choir under Walter A. 
Eichinger, soloists being Jodie Wheeler 
Witter, soprano, and Theodore Bursett, 
baritone, and Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, 
sung by Queen Anne Methodist choir, 
led by Mrs. Clayton H. Rychard, with 
Loren Coolidge in the title role. 

Spring concerts were given by the 
Svea Male Chorus, the Philomel Sing- 
ers, the Apollo Club, and the Nordica 
Choral Club. 
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Percy Grainger to Head Faculty at 
Interlochen National Music Camp 


INTERLOCHEN, Micu., May 20.—Percy 
Grainger, composer, pianist and conduc- 
tor, will head the faculty of the National 
Music Camp here this summer. He has 
signed a contract to teach and conduct 
at Interlochen throughout the 1937 sea- 
son. The Camp which was founded by 
Joseph E. Maddy and T. P. Giddings 
and which offers a combination of recre- 
ation and music study for high school 
pupils, college students and supervisors 
of music, will open on Sunday, June 27. 
Some of the concerts this season will 
again be broadcast over a coast-to-coast 
network and parents will have oppor- 
tunity to hear their children make music 
under the direction of Percy Grainger, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Howard Hanson, Er- 
nest LaPrade, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Joseph E. Mad- 
dy and other conductors. 

Drum majoring will create many more 
drum majors for high school bands; 
composition will bring forth productions 
by talented students, and they will have 
public performance in the course of the 
summer. “The Frantic Physician’ by 
Gounod will be produced by the high 
school choral students of the camp, and 
a grand opera, under the direction of 
Prof. Korst, is to be selected for the 
supervisors’ section. 

Recreation for students consists of 
hikes, beach suppers, swimming taught 
by certified life guards, boating, canoe- 
ing and tennis. 

The National Music Camp is a non- 
profit making educational insitution, em- 
ploying a personnel of high calibre. An 
individual teacher for each instrument of 
the band and orchestra is selected from 
the leading symphony orchestras of the 
country. These teachers sit in with the 
students at the band and orchestra re- 
hearsals, coach them individually and at 
sectional rehearsals, and also coach the 
ensemble groups, which are becoming 
more popular each year. The Camp has 
a large and growing ensemble library. 
Private lessons on each instrument are 
offered at a moderate fee, but are not re- 
quired for entry into the musical organ- 
izations. 

Through July and August Mr. Grain- 
ger will conduct the high school band 
and prepare it for concerts and broad- 
casts. He will conduct also the high 
school orchestra in a prog.am of his 
own compositions. Playing under the 
direction of Percy Grainger heretofore 
has been the privilege of professional 
musicians and this summer promises an 
unusual opportunity for the fortunate 
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Percy Grainger 


300 high school students who will 
attendance at the Camp 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistamt con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
again conduct several of the comoerts 
and will teach conducting. Capt. G 
Overgard, of Urbana, assistant conduc- 
tor of the University of Illinois bands 
will assist Mr. Grainger with the hieci 
school band. T. P. Giddings, Joseph I 
Maddy and Arthur L. Wilhams wil 


teach Public School Methods, an 
thur Ward of Montclair, N. J. wil 
have charge of the high school opera 


department and choir. 
The faculty will include alsc 


From the Cincinnati Symphony—Andr« 
draud, oboist; Emil Heermann, concertmast 
Joseph Kolmschlag, first string bass and tub: 
Mikail Stolarevsky, violist; from the Mimmewpollis 
Symphony—Frank Miller, first cellist, and Hem 
J. Williams, solo harpist; from the Sam 


Symphony—Edward A. Murphy, solo horn, Sen 


uel Krauss, first trumpeter and Laurer Torn 
first flutist; from the Rochester Philharmoni 
Emory B. Remington, first trombonis 
Cleveland—Frank Tie percussir tror New 
York—Gustave Langenus, clarinetist 


son, saxophonist 


Chicago City Opera te Conduct Contest 
For American Work 
Cuicaco, May 20.—The Chicag 
Opera Company will hold a contest 3 
an American opera, based on a romance 
that occurs during the Civil War, the 
opera to be written by an American 
born composer Paul Longone is mat 
aging director of the company The 
winner will have his or her opera m 
duced by the 
seven-week 1937 
on Oct. 30. The opera must be m ome 
act of either one or two 
must not run longer than one hour an 
15 minutes 


during the 
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Lucile and Miles Dresskell Give Recital 


Lucile Dresskell, soprano, and Miles 
Dresskell, viola and violin plaver, as 
sisted by Sarah Knight at the pian 
gave a joint recital on April 25 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer 
sity, which was attended by a large and 


appreciative audience 





Leslie Frick on Vacation Abroad 

Leslie Frick, mezzo-sopran salle 
for a European vacation on May I 
aboard the Veendam. She 
to America in the early fall to fulfil 
engagements in the concert am 
fields. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
VISITS MILWAUKEE 

Plays Fimal Concert ef Season 
Under Lange—Cheirs Give 
Annual Spring Programs 


NMuwavrsez, May 2)—The Chicag 
Swupihome uwmdier Hans Lange gave its 
tall comert em April 5. Of especial 
iMterest was the Tchaikovsky trio in A 
Naner tor gue, veolim and ‘cello, of 
fered am Dr. Snock’s tramscription for 
tell emchestrs With Mischakot® and 
Edheemd Karte was fame Anderson 
Iimcare at the pian The Sinfonia to 
The Chorcih Cantat, “Am Abend Aber 
Desstiimgem Sabbaths’. opened the pr: 
eram tolllowed be the Overture to “The 
Phome Denciman mes of the 
Forest’ iron Siegt ind Till 
10 Ls etGe0) Loe 40! 
W LW Ss uly pie S$ Orches 
», Mitom Res mductor, gave its 
nme) Sgriume concert re Auditor 
IT A0r 4 
Prank Gioer. a Milwaukee pianist 
vow am Beostom made bis debut here at 
the Pabst Theatre om April 9% Mr 
maser as 2 Scheabe! pupil and is con 
sdered Oe ie as ome of his most 
pitted diampies. His program was de 
voted entirety t. the classics. On April 
® dhe Ariom Musical Club presented 
Helen Jepsom with Arpad Sandor at 
he juan 
Betore 2 wudience the 
SOT Wa . : i r gave ~ 
~ rc Th N « 2 m cor 
imctme se sed mS written of 
nace ' WOTkS . 
: Mere ¢ 
join Carr 4 nd Milwauke: 
amis, was ih recital at the 
i Le TLEE LIT Ler 2 Vr Carre 
j t TIE t LusSig Se 
LEITET h ma tires his ow! 
Parts Ppssime cede” 2 Etuck 
TILES 
m Ma > Gm oo honic Mak 
ores, Alired Hiles Bergen, conductor 
cuwe its ammo! Serimg concert. Repre 
STDs Mork lie coord terature 
t we 2 am meltect 
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‘The American Singer, a Hundred Years 
of Success in Opera’, by Oscar Thompson 
(New York: The Dial Press, Inc.), a 
volume of more than 400 pages, fills a 
long-felt want. Either in the text or the 
appendices something like 400 American 
singers are dealt with, beginning with Julia 
Wheatley in 1837 and including many who 
are active in opera today. The compila- 
tion of such a work is fraught with many 
difficulties. Singers still on the scene, 
either actually engaged in their profession 
or in retirement, are, for one reason or 
another, not invariably trustworthy in 
matters regarding the details of their ca- 
reers. They forget or they deliberately 
decline to remember. Their press books 
are seldom complete and all too frequently 
lack dates. Often, when their clippings 
are dated, the dates are wrong. Interviews 
and reminiscences are untrustworthy, be- 
cause artists, abetted or led on by the in- 
terviewer, will frequently say what sounds 
interesting rather than what is strictly 
true. 

Where, then, is the sincere biographer 
to turn for facts? The answer is: No- 
where! He has simply to do the best he 
can and, where there is a confusion of 
dates or of apparent fact, add them up 
and take the greatest common denominator. 

Mr. Thompson seems, however, to have 
done this to a smaller extent than most 
writers putting out this type of work. 
That he has followed down many and 
long side tracts, is obvious. We find much 
interesting and highly diverting informa- 
tion concerning singers who have been 
only memories, some hardly even that 
The author has, also, had the graciousness 
to be expansive about many of his older 
subjects rather than the more recent ones 
Thus, singers like Charlotte Cushman, 
whom few know was ever a singer at all, 
are given credit. The almost fabulous 
story of Elise Hensler reads like a “Grau- 
stark’ tale. Born in Boston before Queen 
Victoria came to the British throne and 
while John Quincy Adams was president of 
the United States, she died only eight years 
ago! 

Perhaps a trifle too much space is given 
to Miss Hensler, whose romance rather 
overweighted her operatic career, but the 
length of the section on Minnie Hauk is 
more than justified by her eminence as 
well as by her personality. Miss Hauk’s 
published autobiography is interesting but 
untrustworthy. 

Alwina Valleria, a Baltimorean, now 
for many years completely forgotten in her 
own city, but who, nevertheless, was the 
first American to sing in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the Micaéla of Minnie 
Hauk’s first ‘Carmen’ in London with Del 
Puente and Campanini, at last has some 
one to speak up for her. The lovely Emma 
Juch, whose exquisite voice and rare 
beauty and charm are still remembered by 
opera-goers of the ‘eighties, has a section 
to herself. 

Some references will seem utterly in- 
credible to the present-day opera goer, 
yet one must accept them as fact. Can it 
be possible that any audience anywhere 
tolerated Emma Abbott's interpolating 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ in the Prison 
Scene in ‘Faust’? Covent Garden saw no 
incongruity in having Melba, but newly 
dead as Mimi, don her Lucia nightgown 
and come before the curtain to deliver the 
Mad Scene from Donizetti's opera. Audi- 
ences felt that they were getting a bonus 
on their admission fee when a grand piano 
was wheeled onto the scene by overalled 
stage-hands in the third act of ‘Barber of 
Seville’ and the diva warbled English bal- 
lads to her own, rather indifferent, accom- 
paniment. One repeats, these things are 
incredible, yet they actually happened! 

A specially attractive feature of “The 
American Singer’ is its wealth of illus- 
trations. Some of the older ones, such as 
Kellogg as Aida, Minnie Hauk and Zelie 
de Lussan as Carmen are priceless. Those 
of Emma Juch and Lillian Nordica are of 
great beauty and show that the slim oper- 


A Century of Americans in Opera 


atic soprano is not exclusively of our own 
day. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of Mr. 
Thompson’s book is the fact that he has 
put down im easily available form a pro- 
digious amount of imformation which the 
average person canmot or will not delve 
for. For this reason, every person inter- 
ested in opera and opera smgers, should 
look into the work carefully J. A. H. 


Newman’s Wagner 


Comtimued from page 14) 

artist that he mo longer had much imterest 
in his earlier works 

As has previously been noted, the author, 
for all his wealth of material, did not have 
access to the Burrell Collection, now in 
Philadelphia. He regrets, im sending the 
volume to press, that he could not wait 
longer for certam new letters promised 
in the forthooming second volume of Dr. 
Fehr’s ‘Richard Wagner's Schweitzer Zeit’. 
New Wagner material continues to come 
to light in such 
one who has a complete m any 
specified time N doubt the recently 
disclosed Wagmner-Ludwig correspondence 
will have due comside 1 Newman's 
third and c me, which will 
keemest imterest, not 











be awaited with 








only for its factual content, but for further 
delightiul writing im the pungent, vital 
style that has proved so gripping for those 
who have read and relished trom cover 
to cover volumes ome and tw 


Records and the Symphony 
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Music lovers with enough physical en- 
durance to hold a book, a ruler, a record 
and turn on a victrola whule keeping their 
eyes fastened a printed page will ap- 
preciate B. H. Haggim’s new device for lo- 
cating the exact spot om a record where 
a particular passage is being played, the 
while he consults Mr. Haggm’s ‘A Book 
of the Symphony New York: The Ox- 
ford University Press 


The small celluloid ruler by which we 
may measure record and refer its 
markings to those corresponding on the 
score is actually a great comvemience to 
students of the art. One end of the ruler 
fits over the spmdle of the victrola and 
the other corresponds with the edge of the 
record. The ruler is measured off into 
sixteenth inches. When Mr. Haggin re- 
fers to a certaim passage he may tell you 
to play V2 5/16. This means that you 
should use the secomd record of your set 
and measure five-sixteenths imches from 
the outer edge and you will hear the 








passage in question. The various record- 
ings are designated by the letter and mdi- 
cations are given for each 

The raison detre of the book is set 
forth im the introduction. “A statement 
about music will mean nothing to the per- 
son who reads it unless he has heard the 


music or can hear it when he reads the 
statement.” The musical notation is in- 
cluded along with the markings on the 
ruler. Though the book is a_ technical 
study, it is enlivened by bright writing and 
made simple enough to be erstandable 
to those with little or mo mmsical back- 
ground 

The chief shortcomm book is 
that the author was compelled by lack of 
space to select only those portions of the 
important symphomes of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Tchaikovsky 
and Franck which he considered indispen- 
sable to the understandin f the work 
No symphony by Sibelius is considered. 

Mr. Haggin, who is music critic for the 
Brooklyn Eagie and a lecturer for the 
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Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
has accomplished a noteworthy feat in not 
attempting to tell what Mozart was think- 
ing of when he wrote his D Major. How- 
ever, he does give a short sketch of the 
musician’s life and his circumstances at 
the time. “A listener should be affected 
by the symphony,” he writes, “not by the 
way the symphony affects someone else. 
And what the composer thought and felt 
is interesting to know, if it is definitely 
known; but where it is not known, what 
someone else thinks and feels the com- 
poser thought and felt is not authorita- 
tive; and the listener had best restrain 
himself to the composer’s state of mind as 
it is manfested in the symphony.” 

Thus we have a comprehensive study of 
the technical development of the symphony 
which is couched in a language compre- 
hensive to the layman, and unpretentious 
enough to allow us to form our own ideas 
as to the emotional content and thought 


r 


behind the work. V.G. 
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Edgar Schofield 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 50 West 67th St., New York City 
Phone ENdicott 32-9527 








Alberto V. Sciarretti 
Studio: 148 West 57th St., New York 
ClIrcle 7-5392 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studios: 210 Central Park South, New York 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-1577 








James A. Brown Tuthill 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios: 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 








Maude Douglas Tweedy 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-1723 








Emanuel! Zetlin VIOLINIST 
Mondays and Tuesdays in New York 
For particulars address 416 Queen St., Phila. 
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Nadia Boulanger Will 
Lecture at Radcliffe 


Teacher and Organist to Appear at 
College During Second Term 
Boston, May 20.—Nadia Boulanger, 
teacher and organist, will appear at 
Radcliffe College during the second term 





Harcourt 


Nadia Boulanger 
of the academic year 1937-38, as visit 
ing lecturer in music. 

Mme. Boulanger has 
Visiting in the United 
American educational 
commission from the 
ment. She is a pupil of Fauré and 
Guilmant at the Paris Conservatory and 
is at present director of the Ecéle Nor- 
male in Paris, and the American Con- 
servatory at Fountainebleau. She is as- 
sociated with Igor Stravinsky in both 
these posts. , 


recently been 
States studying 
methods on a 
French govern 


Burleigh to Teach Summer 
Students in Violin and Composition 
Mapison, Wis., May 20.—Cecil Bur- 

leigh, well known composer and head of 

the violin and composition departments 
at the University of Wisconsin, will 
begin this year an annual summer 
period of private instruction for those 
students who desire to give all of their 
time to violin or composition. Sessions 
will be held in Madison. Mr. Burleigh 
will play his Second Violin Concerto at 
the Festival to be given by the Chicago 

Musical College from June 23 

This work, given in Dresden last 

Winter, has had frequent American per- 

formances, among them a recent one in 

Chicago. 


Cecil 


to 25. 


A dance recital was given in the audi- 
torium of the Juilliard School of Music 

Arthur Mahoney of the Juilliard Opera 
School faculty, and Thalia Mara, on the 
evening of April 10. 
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VINCENT V. 
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Successor te Arthur J. Hubbard 
Assisted by Mrs. Vincent V. Hubbard 
246 ae ay] Avenue Besten, Mass. 
Bonde, Tuesdays at the David Mannes 
heel of Tee 187 E. 74th Hm nw. Y. 6. 
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At the weekly La Forge-Berumen 
Musicale heard over the Mutual Network 
on May 13, Frank La Forge presented his 
vocal ensemble. Violet Ruffalo, sopranm 
and Joseph Meyer, baritone, sang 
Besides conducting, Mr. La Forge accom- 
panied the soloists while Beryl Blanch and 
Alice Huebner provided accompaniments 
for the ensemble. 


solos 


* » ” 


Selma Kramer, pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented a group of her pupils in a studio 


recital on the evening of May The pro- 
gram included Beethoven's D Major 
Sonata; Mozart’s D Minor Concerto, a 
Chopin Ballade; the first movement 


a Schumann Concerto and the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy. Those appearing on 
the program included Fay Troik, Edna 
Perlow, Harold Weiner, Selma Oppenherm 
and Albert Arkuss > 


* * * 


. 


Lys Bert, soprano, pupil of Estelle Lix 
ling, has been engaged by Alexander 
Smallens to sing Micaela in an outdoor 
performance of ‘Carmen’ in Philadelphia 
Stephano Ballarini will sing Escamillo im 
the same performance. Pupils of Miss 
Liebling engaged for outdoor opera in the 
Lewisohn Stadium during the summer, in- 
clude Goeta Ljungberg, William Martin 
Brooks Dunbar and Mr. Ballarini 

* 4 * 

Pupils of Solon Alberti who are ful- 
filling radio engagements include Rad Rob- 
inson, tenor, with the King’s Men Quartet 
over WEAF; Frances Watkins, sopran 
is with the Dixie Debs, a trio singing at 
the same station; Trevor Clark, ten 
gives a weekly program, ‘Moods and 


Melodies’ over WBNX: Margaret McCul- 


loch, under the auspices of the Composer 
Forum over VU OX kR Re rbe Tt ( Iglest y 
tenor, has been engaged by Lyn Murray 


for a male chorus which he is taking to 
Dallas, Tex Samter Heinz 
soprano, has been heard in costume recitals 
in Scranton, Pa., Wilkesbarre, Pa... and 


New York. 


Jeanne 


* * * 

James Friskin presented his piano pupils 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music on the evening of 
May 19. Those heard included Frank 
Whiteside, Dorothy Smith, Victor Wolf 


ram, Irvine Orton, Rita Rosenfeld Henry 
Kolling, Gilbert Gledhi and George 


Daggit. 
* . * 

The Platt School of Music presente 
four scholarship pupils in a benefit recital 
for their sc holarship fund in Steinway Hal 
on the evening of May 19. Those heard 


included Arthur Bogin, violinist; Miguel 
Rosa, tenor; Mary Jarecki, violinist, and 
June Hart, pianist The accompanists 


were Gladys Shailer and Florence Barbour 
* * * 

Joseph Marks, pupil of Alexander Lip 
sky, gave a piano recital at the Studio Clut 
in New York on May 11. His program 
included works by Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, and a group of compositions by con- 
temporary musicians 

* + * 


The Junior Department of the Dill 
Quaile School of Music gave a students’ 
recital on the evening of May Pupils 
presented included Nina Levine, Marjori 
Graham and Lorraine Greenstone 


+. * > 
Under the auspices of the Deutscher 
Verein des New York City College, Dr 
Felix Guenther lectured on ‘Schubert und 
Goethe’ on the evening of May 20. Mme 


Marit sekker-Reinhard sang Schubert 
Lieder. 
* * * 
Gustave L. Becker presented a group of 


his pupils in a piano recital in his studi 
on the evening of May 22. Henri Duval 
violinist, was assisting artist 

- = * 


Emma A. Dambmann, teacl 
presented a concert by junior and pro- 
fessional pupils of her studios, in the 


Master Institute Theatre on April 18. Edna 


eT T Vor 


Musa, 
were ae assisting 
and Irene Hampt 
ments 


Call, violinist, 
with Mae Lang 
the accompanr- 





To Teach in Saratoga Springs 


A. Y. Cornell, New York teacher of 
voice, will conduct a six-week summer 
session in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., at the 








Nellie Cornish te Centinue as School 





Head 
Sra LE Mav a —_ * - c Cor ish, 
\ recently resiemed as director of the 
Cornish Scho w TK she ft ced twen- 
ty-three vears ag . continu e to head 
t stitut supported by a group of 
nom t women « nav romised to 
e t xpa t school’s work. A 
mocement to this effect has been made 
by Mrs. J E. Rva fr. acting chair- 
na z ~<ar trustees Miss Cor 
sh plans to sm : summer in Eng 
am 2 New York where she w inter 
‘ rospect tea rs © wi re 
-~ ( 
< . | > \ \ 
iN oon c S. Sar 4 
' st pla . test at t 
ae Vaan Mee aa lB rege 9 yoeentinen Patrick Studio 
Praare 8. ei ne A. Y. Cornell 
= > ce £ S c allt 
fu We Sam We « ¢ winn 
a= the eneen commana laat @ ba and = St. Faith’s School,*from July 5 to Aug. 14. 
35. Olea Dane wore » competition for Mr. Cornell will conduct classes in 
3 near Holl E Miss repertoire, voice technique and opera per- 
ane is mow 2 memix é the Chicago formance, also featuring students in weekly 
t era me recitals Assisting him will be Nils Nel- 
son, coach and accompanist, and Adelaide 
a Campbell, teacher of voice and languages. 
stox, Ma 2 ts Carmody St. Faith’s School is situated in the 
, t Hi ard. teacher of foothills of the Adirondack Mountains and 
ging : st t ii “Requiem is equipped with study rooms, dormitories, 
t th t la S gymnasiums and outdoor sports facilities. 
‘ ~ NEr Ca 
iw has hee gag appearances 1 The third concert in the Students Con- 
Wagner opera ; tz Reiner the certo Series at the Juilliard Graduate 
Hood D | ; »s this sum School was given in the auditorium on the 
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evening of April 3 
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Sam Franko 


Sam Franko, violinist, conductor and 
teacher, died of a fractured skull in the 
Roosevelt Hospital on May 6, after a fall 
on the steps in the lobby of the Hotel des 
Artistes where he had been visiting a 
friend. 

Mr. Franko, of a family of Hungarians, 
was born in New Orleans, Jan. 20, 1857 
His father, a soldier in the Confederate 
army, was captured by the Union forces 
and imprisoned. The soldier’s wife bribed 
a guard and assisted her husband to escape 
and the entire family fled to Germany soon 
after. 

Sam Franko showed definite musical 
talent at an early age and when only seven 
years old appeared in concert in Breslau. 
When ten, he was sent to de Ahna in 
Berlin, and later studied with Joachim 
taking theory at the same time under 
Hollander. From 1878 to 1880, he was in 
Paris under Vieuxtemps. 


Even in his. student years, Mr. Franko 
was heard as soloist in various parts of 
Europe. When only twelve, he, his brother 
Nahan, later concertmaster and conductor 
with the Metropolitan Opera, together with 
their four sisters toured the United States 
as The Frank Family. The same season 
he played the Mendelssohn Concerto in 
Steinway Hall. At the age of twenty-one 
he succeeded Godard in the Russian Or- 
chestra conducted by Nicholas Rubinstein 
in Paris. From this he went to London 
where he occupied an important position in 
Hans Richter’s orchestra. 

In 1880, Mr. Franko returned to this 
country to become a member of Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra, and was its concert- 
master from 1884 until Thomas went to 
Chicago in 1901. In 1883, he made a con- 
cert tour of the United States and Canada 
as soloist with the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club of Boston. At the request of Anton 
Seidl, who succeeded Thomas as conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic, Mr. 
l‘ranko became solo viola in that orchestra. 

His first appearances as a conductor were 
made in a series of free concerts at Castle 
Garden in 1891, under the auspices of The 
Morning Journal, and three years later, 
with the object of proving that the preju- 
dice against American orchestral players 
was without foundation, he organized the 
American Symphony Orchestra of sixty- 
five members, all of whom were young 
native Americans. The orchestra gave a 
series of concerts every season in Chicker- 
ing Hall. This organization he used -for 
his concerts of all music, perhaps his most 
valuable activity. For these concerts he 
unearthed a large amount of music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much 
of which he arranged for the modern 
orchestra. He also carried out this same 
idea in Berlin some years later. Many of 
the works given had their first American 
performances at these concerts. He also 
gave chamber music concerts at the 
Aschenbrédel Club for eight years. 
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Having done a considerable amount of 
teaching during his years as a concert 
artist and conductor, he went to Berlin in 
1910 as a teacher of the advanced class in 
Stern’s Conservatory, remaining there until 
1915. Following the war he spent a great 
deal of his time at Blankenburg, Saxony, 
but made his home permanently in America 
after the ascendancy-of Hitler. 

At the celebration of his seventy-ninth 
birthday last year, Mr. Franko gave his 
entire music library to the New York 
Public Library. A reception was given in 
his honor in the Trustees’ Room of the 
main library on his eightieth birthday last 
January. A widower with no children, he 
is survived by five sisters and his cousin, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, band leader. 


Simple Funeral Services 


Simple, non-sectarian funeral services 
were held for Mr. Franko in the Riverside 
Memorial Chapel on the afternoon of May 
9. Benjamin W. Huebsch, book publisher 
and a lifelong friend of Mr. Franko, de- 
livered a eulogy and the ‘Death and the 
Maiden’ movement of Schubert’s D Minor 
Quartet was played by Louis Persinger 
and Leonard Posner, violins; Nathan Gor- 
don, viola, and Felix Salmond, ’cello. 
Honorary pall-bearers were Ernest Hutch- 
eson, Leopold. Godowski, Harold Bauer, 
Walter Damrosch, Georges Barrére, Carlos 
Salzedo, Manuel Rionda, Carl Engel, Carl 
Deis, Albert Von Doenhoff, Carlton 
Sprague Smith, Jacques Gordon, Walter L 
Bogert and Paolo Gallico. 





Arnold J. Gantvoort 


Los ANGELES, May 19.—Arnold Johann 
Gantvoort, musician and educator, nation- 
ally known as a pedagogue for sixty years, 
died at his home here on May 18. 

Born in Amsterdam, Holland, Dec. 6, 
1857, Mr. Gantvoort came to this country 
in 1876 for the Philadelphia Centennial. 
He decided to remain in America and 
established himself first as a private teacher 
being later associated with schools in 
Bowling Green, Ky., and Oxford and 
Piqua, Ohio. In 1894, he became head of 
the department of Public School Music at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory and the fol- 
lowing year head of the institution, holding 
that position until 1921. Three years later 
he came to the University of California at 
Los Angeles as lecturer on music, remain- 
ing until 1932. He was later dean of the 
Zoellner Conservatory here. 

During his stay in Cincinnati he was for 
four years president of the Ohio Music 
Teachers Association and was also presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. During the World War he was 
chairman of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the revision of national songs. 
He was the author of numerous text books 
on harmony, musical pedagogy and the 
history of music. 

Surviving him are two sons, Carl Gant- 
voort, baritone, once a member of the 
Boston and Henry W. Savage Opera 
Companies, and Herman, a theatrical pro- 
ducer, and four daughters. 





Mrs. Tobias Matthay 


Lonpon, May 1.—Jessie Henderson 
Matthay, wife of Tobias Matthay, eminent 
British piano pedagogue, died on April 14, 
following a cerebral hemorrhage. She was 
the daughter of David Kennedy, a well- 
known singer of Scottish folk-songs, and 
married Mr. Matthay in 1893. A _ fine 
pianist, she intended originally to become a 
singer, but on the advice of her husband 
and because of a particularly fine speaking 
voice, she took up recitation. She was 
professor of elocution at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music from 1922 to 1925. For a 
number of years she had been crippled by 
arthritis which put an end to her public 
appearances but she gave a B.B.C. recital 
with her husband last November 





Gabriele Wietrowetz 


Bertin, May 1—Gabriele Wietrowetz, 
violinist, ensemble artist and said to be the 
first woman ever to hold a position as 
teacher of violin in the Berlin Hochschule, 
died here on April 6. She was born in 
Laibach, Carniola, Jan. 13, 1866, and 
studied under Joachim, winning the Men- 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS VARIETY OF CHORAL CONCERTS 





University of Pennsylvania Singers Led 
by McDonald in Works by 
Two of the Bachs 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20. — An 
unusually interesting Bach program 
comprising excerpts from a ‘Passion- 
soratorium’ by Johann Ernst Bach 
(1722-1777), a relative and pupil of the 
illustrious Leipsic cantor, and a splendid 
‘Magnificat’ by Karl Phillip Emanuel 
Bach, son of the latter, was given by the 
University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Society in Irvine Auditorium on May 
4, Harl McDonald conducting. An in- 
strumental ensemble from the Curtis 
Institute of Music played the accom- 
paniments. An interesting note on 
Johann Ernst is that while part of his 
life was devoted to a legal career he 
eventually returned to the family pro- 
fession as musician and church organist 
at Eisenach. The ‘Passionsoratorium’ 
was composed about 1764. The perfor- 
mance displayed the fine tone of the 
University choral group which has at- 


delssohn prize of 1500 marks. She made 
her debut in Munster in 1885 in Brahms’s 
concerto. The composer was so impressed 
with her playing of the work when he 
heard her that he insisted on her playing 
it with the Vienna Philharmonic. She was 
heard frequently in concert .as soloist and 
with the string quartet of women players 
which she organized. 


Paul Scheinpflug 

Bertin, May 11.—Paul  Scheinpflug, 
violinist, conductor and composer, died at 
Memel on March 11, from an attack of in- 
fluenza contracted during an engagement at 
Kovno. He was born at Loschwitz near 
Dresden on Sept. 10, 1875, and studied at 
the Dresden Conservatory graduating in 
1894. From 1898 to 1909 he was concert 
master of the Bremen Philharmonic and 
two important choral bodies in that city. 
Following this he was in KO6nigsberg and 
for some years conductor of the Bluthner 
orchestra here and later was in Duisberg. 
He composed numerous chamber works and 
his light opera, ‘Das Hofkonzert’ was pro- 





duced in Berlin in 1924. G. DE C. 
Charlotte S. Babcock 
West Orance, N. J., May 11.—Mrs. 


Charlotte S. Babcock, widow of Edward 
C. Babcock, and who conducted a choir 
agency for forty years in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, died here yesterday at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Simeon H. Rollinson. 
Mrs. Babcock was a pianist and teacher of 
ability having been a pupil of Dr. William 
Mason and Xavier Scharwenka. Besides 
her sister, she is survived by one daughter, 
the wife of Dudley Buck, Chicago teacher 
of singing. 


Lajos Fenster 

SAN Francisco, May 9.—Lajos Fenster, 
viola of the San Francisco String Quartet, 
and a member of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony for twenty years, died recently of a 
heart attack after a long period of ill- 
health. Mr. Fenster had worked his way 
up through the violin and viola ranks of 
the orchestra and finally became solo viola 
and then assistant concert master. He was 
compelled to ask for leave of absence this 
year on account of ill health. He was able, 
in the middle of the season, to resume his 
work with the quartet, though not in the 
orchestra. - 


Nullo Romani 


Livorno, Itaty, April 17. — Nullo 
Romani, violinist, died today at his home 
here after a short illness. He was forty- 
eight. For many years he taught violin 
in New York and Milan, and made a num- 
ber of recordings for the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company in New York. Mr. 
Romani was a brother of Romano Romani, 
New York voice teacher and composer. 


Dr. John Ernest Borland 


Lonpon, May 17.—Dr. John Ernest 


Borland, organist, who only last week re- 
ceived the King’s Coronation Medal in 


Heveernaeeneeentn anni " mn nn 


tained a high degree of proficiency 
under Dr. McDonald’s training. How- 
ever the society was at its best in 
K. P. E. Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ which 
provided several fine choral movements. 
The solos engaged Jane Shoaf, soprano; 
Elsie MacFarlane, contralto; William 
Horne, tenor; and Lester Englander, 
baritone. 


A program made up of several of, 


the choral works sung at the Coronation 
of George VI was performed by the 
Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus. Her- 
bert J. Tily directing, on May 12, 13, 
14, and 15. Other local choral groups 
heard recent weeks were: the Univer- 
sity Glee Club, H. Alexander Matthews, 
director ; the Minton Pyne Singers, H. 
William Hawke, director; the Dela- 
ware County Choral Society, Clyde R. 
Dengler, director, which combined with 
the Philadelphia Conservatory Vocal 
Ensemble, the chorus of the Music Edu- 
cation Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and choruses of the 
Upper Darby High School in a ‘Spring 
Choral Festival’. W.E.S. 


TE 





recognition of his services in arranging the 
musical part of the coronation program in 
Westminster Abbey, died on May 15. He 
was born in London in 1866, was educated 
at the Royal College of Music and had 
been a church organist and choirmaster 
since the age of fourteen. He was editor 
of The Musical News from 1895 to 1902 
He received his doctor’s degree from Ox- 
ford in 1906, 





Donald Chalmers 


Asspury Park, May 18.—Donald Chal 
mers, bass, who was musical director of 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium for several 
years, died yesterday at his home in Wan 
namassa near here in his fifty-ninth year 
He toured with Schumann-Heink in 1912 
and had also been heard on festival pro- 
grams with Nordica and Melba. He was 
an early recorder of discs for both the 
Edison and Victor companies and a mem- 
ber of the Criterion Quartet of New York 
which he organized. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter, Jean. 





Camilla Bradburn Fleig 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 10.—Mrs. Camilla 
Bradburn Fleig, teacher of singing and 
choral conductor, died on May 2, after a 
brief illness. Mrs. Fleig, who came to 
Indianapolis from Marshall, Tex., in 1912, 
besides teaching singing, conducted the 
chorus of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and was active in the 
Matinee Musicale and the Harmonie Club 
as well as the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority 
Her husband and two brothers survive. 

P. S. 





Mrs. Carlo Giorni 

Los ANGELES, May 13.—Mrs. Carlo 
Giorni, mother of Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
and herself a former concert singer and 
teacher, died here yesterday at the home of 
her son, Marcello Giorni, after an illness 
of several weeks. 

Mrs. Giorni, the former Linda Bergner, 
whose late husband was an Italian land 
scape painter, was born in Philadelphia in 
1861 and studied both piano and singing in 
Europe. After marrying Mr. Giorni, she 
spent the succeeding thirty-five years in 
Rome. 





Gustav Wohlgemuth 


Leipzic, May 11.—Gustay Wohlgemuth, 
choral conductor and composer of many 
choral works mostly for men’s voices, died 
here on March 2. He was born in Leipzig. 
Dec. 2, 1863 and studied at the conserva- 
tory here. He was editor for many years 
of the Deutsche Sangerbund Zeitung. 





Sidney H. Bourne 

TRENTON, N. J., May 20.—Sidney H 
Bourne, for more than fifty years organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Episcopal 
Church here, and who is said to have been 
the first teacher of Richard Crooks, died at 
his home yesterday after a long illness 
He is survived by his wife, one son and 
two grand-children. 
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SYRACUSE CHORUS 
COMPLETES SEASON 


Dr. Lyman Conducts University 
Group in Works by Brahms 
and Coleridge-Taylor 


Syracuse, May 20.—The Syracuse 
University Chorus, conducted by Dr. 
Howard W. Lyman, recently brought 
its twenty-fifth season to a close with 
a program of miscellaneous choral and 
solo works, including Brahms’s ‘Nanie’ 
and ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’ of 
Coleridge-Taylor. Soloists were George 
Rasely, tenor Alma Kitchell, contralto; 
Ruth Dowd, soprano, and George Mul- 
finger, pianist. Accompaniments were 
by Horace Douglas, organist, and Ada 
Shinaman Crouse, pianist, assisted by 
Grace Weymer, harpist, and a string 
quartet composed of Murray Bernthal, 
Meyer Karp, Theodore Adoff and Paul 
DeBourg. 





Associations List Plans 


Syracuse Morning Musicals have 
elected Mrs. Donald M. Dey to succeed 
Mrs. Arthur G. Chase as president. 

Artists announced for the 1937-38 
season by Morning Musicals are Law- 
rence Tibbett, Yehudi Menuhin, Angna 
Enters, Bidii Sayao, Ruth Slenczynski, 
and the Columbia-Gallo Opera and bal- 
let company in ‘Le Coq d’Or’ and “The 
Barber of Seville’, both in English. At 
an extra concert, not included in the 
subscription series, Morning Musicals 
are bringing Grace Moore for a recital. 

Syracuse Civic Music Association 
matches this list with Kirsten Flagstad, 
the Wiener Sangerknaben, Bruna Cas- 
tagna and Benno Rabinoff in joint re- 
cital, Trudi Schoop and her comic ballet, 
Mischa Levitzki and a joint recital by 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Ezio Pinza. 

Having heard occasional works of 
George Mulfinger, resident pianist and 
composer, a concert consisting entirely 
of his compositions was welcomed. As- 
sisted by Ruth Hindon, organist; 
Myron Levee and Theodore Adoff, vio- 
linists; Bruce Foote, baritone, and a 
string quartet, Mr. Mulfinger presented 
a representative selection from his man- 
uscripts, most important of which was 
a quintet for piano and strings. Them- 
atic material was well chosen, vigorous 
and consistently developed. 

Hasty STEVENS 





Eva Gauthier Gives ‘Coronation 
Program’ 

Eva Gauthier, soprano, made her fourth 
appearance of the season in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Gotham on the evening of 
May 5, in a ‘Coronation Program’ with 
Celius Dougherty at the piano. 

Miss Gauthier’s list, all of English 
songs, was a cross section of that province 
of British music from the Elizabethan era 
down to the present time. The singer's 
extended experience in far-flung lyric ter- 
rain made her task a simple one and she 
created an atmosphere that was poignant 
in all its different features. The program 
was divided into Elizabethan, Georgian, 
Victorian, Edwardian and George V. 

D 





National Opera Club Features Novel- 
ties of Opera Season 

The subject at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, Baroness 
Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder- 
president, at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 
8, was ‘Novelties of the Opera Season’. 
Speakers were Lee Pattison, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s Spring Season; 
Walter L. Bogert, who discussed ‘Capon- 
sacchi’, ‘Garrick’ and ‘The White Bird’, 
and Chalmers Clifton director of the WPA 
Federal Music Project, who spoke on 
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‘Giving Opera to the People’. The musical 
portion of the program was given by Ber- 
enice Alaire and Virginia Baum, so- 
pranos; William Erwin, tenor, and the 
Witek Quintette whose members are Alma 
Witek and Virginia Coy, violins ; Dorothea 
Bestor, viola; Virginia Nolte, ’cello, and 
Matilda McKinney, piano. Miss McKinney 
acted as accompanist for the singers. 


ST. IGNATIUS CHOIR GIVES 
PROGRAM OF EARLY MUSIC 








Setting of the Catholic Liturgy Proves 
Interesting in Concert 
Performance 


The choir of the church of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Reginald Mills Silby, choirmaster, 
gave a concert of liturgical music in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on the evening 
of May 17. The program was an admir- 
able exposition of the dignified music of 
the Roman Catholic Church previous to 
the time when Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and similar works were taken as being re- 
ligious in character. Dr. Silby was as- 
sociated with Sir Richard Terry in the 
movement at Westminster Cathedral, 
London, for the restoration of Gregorian 
and other early church music. 

He led his chorus of forty boys and 
twenty-five men through  Palestrina’s 
‘Missa Papae Marcelli’ seldom heard here 
in its entirety, the Gregorian ‘Haec Dies’ 
for men’s voices, also a setting of the same 
text by Byrd as well as other works of 
the type. Dr. Silby’s own ‘Salva Nos’ 
from the Compline office was effective. This 
was sung by request which was fully justi- 
fied by the result. The concert was for 
the benefit of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and the choir fund of the church. D. 


Cantata Singers Present Bach Works 


The Cantata Singers, Arthur Mendel, 
conductor, presented four of Bach’s church 
cantatas in the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church on the evening of May 4. The 
works given were No. 67, ‘Halt im 
Gedachtnis’; No. 196, the Wedding Can- 
tata, ‘Der Herr Denket an Uns’; No. 48, 
‘Ich, Elender Mensch’, and No. 36, 
‘Schweigt Freudig’. 

The chorus of twenty-five voices with 
an orchestra of eighteen which included a 
harpsichord as well as the organ repro- 
duced as far as possible the conditions 
under which the cantatas were originally 
sung. The soloists were Rose Dirman, 
soprano; Lydia Summers, contralto; 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, and Eugene Lowen 
thal, bass. The instrumental obbligati 
were by Harry Friedman, violin; Sterling 
Hunkins, ’cello; George Neitsert, flute; L. 
Pirko and Sylvanus Hart, oboes, and 
Maxine Woods, bassoon. Paul Boepple 
was at the harpsichord and Harvey Pollins 
at the organ. 

Mr. Mendel led his forces deftly al- 
though the volume of the chorus and at 
times, the tonal balance, left something to 
be desired. The soloists all sang with 
appreciation of the style of the music as 
well as with the technical facility required. 
Of the four works, the Wedding Cantata 
was the most effective. N. 








Institute of Musical Art Orchestra 
Plays Under Willeke 

The orchestra of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
Willem Willeke, conductor, gave a concert 
in the auditorium of the school on the eve- 
ning of April 30. The program, admirably 
presented, included the ‘Meistersinger’ Pre- 
lude; ‘Divinités du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ 
with Lily Kurtz as soloist; Grieg’s A 
Minor Piano Concerto, with Judith Snit- 
man as soloist. The program closed with 
a spirited performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Sheherazade’. 


Robert Crawford Conducts Brahms 
German Requiem 

Brahms’s German Requiem was sung in 
the auditorium of the Juilliard School of 
Music on the evening of May 7, under the 
baton of Robert Crawford, better known to 
New York audiences as a recital baritone 
The soloists were Catherine Aspinall, 
soprano, and Stanley Carlson, baritone 






THEY CORRALLED NEW MEMBERS FOR THEIR CONCERT ASSOCIATION 


Some of the Workers in the Successful Campaign Recently Concluded at Wewonka, Okla., 
under the Management of J. E. Stover, of Co-operative Concerts Service, Who Directed 


the Wewonka Association Campaign. 
Wewonka-Women, 


"In-the-Land-of-Barking-Waters, 
for-to-Make-More-Bigger-Concerts" Is the 


Straightway-Work- 
Way He Characterized 


the Campaign. 


The chorus was that of the Institute of 
Musical Art assisted by the Aeolian 
Chorus of Trenton, N. J. The orchestra 
was that of the Juilliard School. Mr. 
Crawford led the difficult work with evi- 
dent musicianship and the performance of 
soloists, chorus and orchestra was excel 
lent. 


Madrigal Society Appears in Town Hall 
Program 

The New York Madrigal Society 
Women’s Chorus, Marguerite Potter, con- 
ductor, gave its annual spring concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of May 5. 
Miss Potter’s forces were heard to advan- 
tage in works by Brewer, Curran, Wecker- 
lin and others. Incidental solos were sung 
by Henriette Blackwell and Helen Whit- 
man. The Tudor Group, a section of the 
chorus, offered the last part of the pro 
gram in sixteenth-century costumes. As 
sisting artists were Kathryn Tenney, 
soprano; Alcinda Midjo, violin; Waldemar 
Hille, piano, and Lois Bannerman, harp. 
Esta Pika was accompanist. y 


Orchestrette Classique Plays 

The Orchestrette Classique, Frédérique 
Petrides, conductor, was heard in Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
April 26, with Hinda Barnett, violin, and 
Lois Wann, oboe, as soloists. Miss Pe 
trides’s forces played acceptably two Moz- 
art Symphonies, works by Bach, Huss and 
Foote and a new work by a promising 
young Texan composer, Julia Smith, en- 
titled ‘Episodic Suite for Small Orches- 
tra.” Miss Smith’s work, in five varied 
sections, showed melodic originality and 
excellent preparation in the matter of scor- 
ing. Miss Barnett was soloist in Bach’s E 


Major Concerto. A_ capacity audience 
filled the small hall and applauded with 
zest 


New Dance League Gives Final Recital 


The New Dance League, which has 
ended its separate existence and is now 
merged with two others into the American 
Dance Association, gave its final perform- 
ance at the St. James Theatre on the after- 
noon of April 25. The League, whose 
offerings have a propagandist atmosphere, 
may be regarded as sincere in intention if 
not invariably clear in exposition. Titles 
such as ‘Under the Swastika’ and “Ger- 
mans, Think of Your Blood” seem slightly 
extraneous from the terrain of the dance, 
and there were gestures in the direction of 
the present upheaval in Spain that could 
have been dispensed with. However, the 
audience evinced enthusiasm. Those tak- 
ing part included Jane Dudely, Lily Mehl, 
Miriam Blecher, Blanche Evans, Malvena 
Fried and Bill Matona. D. 


‘La Forza del Destino’ and ‘Carmen’ 
Sung at Hippodrome 

Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino’ was sung 
at the Hippodrome on the evening of May 
2. by Alfredo Salmaggi’s opera forces. 
Anna Leskaya scored as Lenora and sang 
the monastery scene with high artistry. 
Nino Carbone joined the company as Padre 
Guardiano and the remainder of the prin- 
cipal roles were capably handled by Ivy 
Dale, Enrico Cappellotti, Claudio Frigerio, 
Tohn Ciccia, Angelo Angelini and Enzo 
Molle. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 

Louise Caselotti appeared in the title- 
role of ‘Carmen’ on April 23, with Jesus 


di Gaviria as Don José, Williarn Hargrave 
as Escamillo, and smaller roles were as- 
sumed by Alice Haessler, Foster Miller, 
Mr. Angelini, Mr. Molle and Alfredo Neri. 
Umberto Mugnai conducted. 


New Compositions by Juilliard Students 
Have First Hearing 

A concert of new 
pupils of Frederick Jacobi and Bernard 
Wagenaar at the Juilliard School of 
Music, was given in the school auditorium 
on the evening of May 4. The program 
began with a Suite for Orchestra by Emil 
Koehler, conducted by Mr. Wagenaar. 
This was followed by a String Quartet by 
Charles Jones played by Emanuel Vardi 
and George Ockner, violins; Harry Hy- 
ams, viola, and Bernard Greenhouse, 'cello 
Variations on an Original Theme for Two 
Pianos by Rudolph Gruen were played by 
Mr. Gruen and Frances Hall. Other 
works were a Sonatina for String Quartet 
by Alexei Haeff, played by Mara Sebrian- 
sky and Ilene Skolnik, violins; Eugenie 
Limberg, viola, and Dorothy Treml, ’cello 
Two A Cappella Choruses for female 
voices by Bernice Robinson were led by 
the composer and the program closed with 
a Concerto for Ten Instruments by Nor- 
man Cazden conducted by Mr. Wagenaar. 


chamber works by 


Henriette Michelson Plays Beethoven 


Sonatas 

Henriette Michelson, pianist, gave a re 
cital of Beethoven sonatas in the auditorium 
of the Juilliard School of Music on the 
evening of May 5. The ‘sontaas presented 
included that in E Minor, Op. 90; that in 
D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2; the Sonata in E, 
Op. 109, and that in F Minor, Op. 57. 
Miss Michelson gave a carefully conceived 
rendition of each of these works, displaying 
well-grounded technique and a clear under- 
standing of the various moods of the four 
works. 


aN. 


Myra Hess Plays at Music School 

Myra Hess, pianist, was guest of honor 
at a concert at the Neighborhood Music 
School on the evening of April 23. The 
concert began with solos by pupils of the 
school and an item by Schubert played by 
the senior orchestra under Hugo Kort- 
schak. Miss Hess’s contribution to the 
program included three Intermezzi by 
Brahms, early English pieces by Purcell, 
Peerson, Farnaby and Arne, and a group 
by Debussy, Granados and Albeniz. 


Hazel Gruppe Gives Sonata Program 


Hazel Gruppe, pianist, gave a sonata 
recital in the assembly hall of the Women’s 
National Republican Club, on the after- 
noon of May 9. Miss Gruppe presented 
with good technique and obvious musicia7- 
ship, the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata of 
Beethoven; the Chopin Sonata in B Minor, 
and that of Liszt in the same tonality. 


Carlyle Duncan Conducts Choral Con- 
certs 
The Schubert Male Singers, Carlyle 
Duncan conductor, gave their annual spring 
Concert on May 12. On April 30, the 
Packer Choral of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute under Mr. Duncan’s leadership 
gave its Spring Concert, presenting a 
program of wide variety. 
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American Music Festival at Princeton Ends 


Works by Ralph Travis, Morti- 
mer Browning, Virgil Thom- 
son, Gardner Read, Quincy 
Porter, Performed—Westmin- 
ster Choir Heard in Choral 
Music. 


Princeton, N. J., May 15.—The 
third day’s programs of the Westminster 
Choir School’s second annual Festival 
of American Music (on Thursday, May 
6) provided a crescendo of interest both 
in works and in performance. Ralph R. 
Travis’s Rhapsody for Violin and Piano, 
plaved by Feri Roth and Johana Harris 
owes much to Franck and is entertain 
ing to a degree. Mortimer Browning’s 
lrio enlisted the Janos 
Scholz with the foregoing soloists. It, 
also, is a highly imitative, though in 
offensive, composition. Virgil Thom 
son’s ‘Stabat Mater’ is French in text 
and style. Lorean Hodapp sang the 
solo part with the quartet unctuously 

Gardner Read, winner of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony award this year, 
was represented by his Passacaglia and 
Fugue for Organ. Carl Weinrich 
played the first part rather perfunctorily, 
the fugue impressively. Towards the 
close Mr. Read gets far enough away 
from Bach to show his own inventive 
skill. Quincy Porter’s sixth String 
Quartet was the climax of the program 
It is admirably written for strings, 
filled with haunting duple rhythms, and 
manages to triumph over material sur- 
passed by that in others of his works. 
Mr. Porter is master of his idiom; 
would that other quartet writers would 
emulate his straightforwardness and 
simplicity ! 


services of! 


American Choral Works Well Sung 


American choral music is probably 
seldom heard so well performed as it 
was on Thursday evening. Dr. Wil- 
liamson conducted the Westminster 
Choir through a highly taxing list of 
compositions, some of which were deep- 
ly stimulating. An ‘Alleluia’ by George 
Lynn, a Junior student of composition 


in the Westminster School, showed 
genuine feeling for choral technique. 
Sharp dissonances, syncopation and 


dynamics were made the vehicle of sin- 
cere religious exaltation. “O Lord Have 
Mercy’ by Christos Vrionidies combined 
the traditional coloring of the Greek 


liturgy with original work. Arthur 
Farwell’s savage ‘Navajo War Dance’ 
lifted people from their seats, after 


which Norman Lockwood's ‘Sweet and 
Low’ let them sink back again to enjoy 
its flowing charm. Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s ‘For One Fallen in Battle’ 
enjoyed a brilliant performance which 
did full justice to its moments of 
power. 

Works by Evelyn Bull, Dorothea Fee, 
Leo Rich Lewis and Harrington 
Shortall completed the printed program, 
but in celebration of the new Academy 
of Chamber Music, to be headed by the 
Roth Quartet, Dr. Williamson added 
Roy Harris’s complete ‘Choral’ Sym- 
phony and Piano Quintet, with Mrs. 
Harris as soloist. Mr. Harris was pre- 
vented by sudden illness from being 
present. To the writer the quintet ap 
peals as a work of the first rank in 
this festival. Mr. Harris has a notably 
well-developed sense of architectonics 
Even when his invention flags and his 
style becomes most austere, a certain 
inner logic keeps his music alive. After 




















Above: (Left to Right) Dr. 

John Finley Williamson, Dr. 

Carleton Sprague Smith 

Moses Smith of The Boston 

Transcript, and Roy Harris. 

At Right: The Westminster 
Choir 


a long and ingeniously worked 
out passacaglia, the quintet 
merges into a florid cadenza 
first for strings and then piano, 
which is frank showmanship. 
Then a massive fugue leads to 
a pvyrotechnical finale, which, 
oddly enough, is stern in har: 
monic character. 

Sut the choral symphony, 
despite its technical skill and 
the use of spoken 
against chant in the middle movement 
is utterly out of keeping with the 
broad, direct humanity of Whitman’s 
noble poetry, to this hearer’s mind. One 


voice 


Copland’s ‘Second 


Play-Opera for School Perform- 
ers Presents Composer in New 
Light—Agreeable Tunes and 
Directness of Score Make 
Favorable Impression 


Described by its librettist as “a play- 
opera for school performers”, ‘Second 
Hurricane’, the most recent creative fruit 
of Aaron Copland, had its premiere at the 
Grand Street Playhouse under the spon- 
sorship of the Music School of the Henry 
Street Settlement on the evening of April 
21, and two additional performances later 
in the week. Edwin Denby wrote the 
text. 

The participants were children drawn 
from the settlement school, Seward Park 
High School and the Professional Chil- 
dren’s School, and they presented the sev- 
enty-minute piece written expressly for 
them with gravity and charm under the 
exacting baton of Lehman Engel.  Fol- 
lowing an ancient—and also a very mod- 
ern—tradition, the musical play was given 


without stage accoutrement of any kind 
save certain vital props, and its simple 
story was enacted in a small arena on 


either side of which rose bleachers to ac- 
commodate the chorus of “adults” on one 
hand and children on the other, while Mr. 
Engel and his orchestra held forth at the 
back of the stage 

The story, if the work can be said to 
have one, concerns a group of children 
who have been released from school to fly 
with an aviator and bring succor to vic- 
tims marooned somewhere in the Ohio 
Valley by hurricane and flood. Difficulty 
with the plane, however, necessitates a 


Hurricane’ Produced 


shudders to think what the “Good 
Grey Poet” might have said, had 
he heard his passionate outbursts 
put into a musical strait-jacket. 
The audiences at both concerts 
were exceedingly cordial. 

Bach’s Mass in B Minor was 
the principal musical event of the 
Westminster Choir School’s Tal- 
bott Festival on May 7 and 8. The 
Kyrie and Gloria were sung in the 
afternoon, and the rest of the mass 
in the evening with Carl Wein- 


®. J 


gar 
. a, F 


rich at the organ. Soloists were Lorean 
Hodapp, Ruth Stauber, John Hamill 
and John Baumgartner. Each _per- 
formance was preceded by a_proces- 


forced landing on high ground and the 
aviator sets out alone to bring aid to his 
own rescue party. In the meantime the 
children fall to quarreling over the sup- 
plies they have brought, and as a second 
hurricane blows up, they scatter in all 
directions for shelter and become sep- 
arated. They manage to reassemble after 
the storm, however, and are picked up 
eventually by a second plane and returned 
home, sadder and, one presumes, wiser 
anent the benefits of co-operation and the 


advisability of sticking together in mo- 
ments of stress. 
The greatest virtue of ‘Second Hurri- 


cane’ lay “in the performance of it given 
by the youngsters. They were natural, 
very much in earnest and possibly more 
perceptive than the brilliant adult audi- 
ence of the composer’s purposes. Copland 
of ‘Second Hurricane’ is not the Copland 
most concertgoers are familiar with; at 
least not generally. There were moments 
in the play-opera when Mr. Copland’s ac- 
customed visage was perceptible, but in 
the main he presented a new appearance 
Adopting from time to time the features 
of both a jazzist and a melodist, he gave 
succulent if obvious tunes to the young 
singers. Several of these tunes stood 
forth with engaging effect, especially when 
chorally garbed. There was dissonance, 
of course, and some idiomatic passages 
traceable to the Copland of the Piano 
Variations, but for the most part the com- 
was busy with a simplicity that 
rang true. 

The score, vocally and orchestrally, has 
been kept well within the ken and cap- 
abilities of school musicians. Yet it is 
colorful and resourceful enough to pre- 
vent its directness from becoming merely 
insipid. 


poser 


sion of the robed choir and its con- 
ductor, Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
into the Princeton University Chapel. 
On Saturday morning the department 
of dramatics, directed by Rhea B. Wil- 
liamson, presented ‘Daddy Long Legs’ 
at the Princeton High School. A pro- 
gram sung by the Past, Present and 
Future Westminster Choirs followed in 
the afternoon, led by John Milton Kelly 
and Dr. Williamson. Old Italian music, 
Russian and modern works spanned a 
wide period and revealed the range of 


hw 


yas 
VAL 


Hurlbutt B. Cutting 


their programs. In the evening choral 
vespers were held, with Dr. Charles R. 


Erdman and Dr. William F. Sunday 
officiating. Congregation and choir 
united in the service and cups were 


awarded. ROBERT SABIN 





FETE FOR MEXICO CITY 


Festival of Pan-American Chamber 

Music Sponsored by Mrs. Coolidge 

A festival of Pan-American chamber 
music will be held on July 13, 15, 17, 
20, 22, and 24, in Mexico City, in con- 
nection with the twelfth seminar in 
Mexico conducted by the committee on 
cultural relations with Latin America. 
Carlos Chavez is director of the festi- 
val, which is the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. 

An award of $500 will be given to 
the resident of any American country 
who submits the best original composi- 
tion for a string quartet. The judges 
will be Mr. Chavez, Carl Engel and 
Hugo Kortschak. Participating organ- 
izations in the festival will be a chamber 
orchestra composed of the first chair 
members of the Mexican Symphony, the 
Coolidge Quartet and the Cuarteto 
Ruvalcaba. Jestis Maria Sanroma will 
appear as assisting pianist. The festival 
will be held in the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes in Mexico City. 





Chopin Competition Held in Warsaw 

Warsaw, May 20.—Judges of the re- 
cent competition for the best Chopin 
performers presented the first and sec- 
ond awards to Zak Jacob and Rosa 
Tamarkina, respectively, both pianists 
from Russia. The third award went to 


a Polish pianist, Malcudrzynski, and the 
fourth to an Englishman, Dossor. 
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Wakefield Cadman, Composer, Ad- 
mires the Vegetation in the Imperial Valley 
En Route to San Diego from Oklahoma and 
Where Concerts of His Music 


Were Given 





At the Banquet Given for Lauritz Melchior by the 
the Metropolitan Opera Visit to That 





Richard Wagner Society of Cleveland During 


City. From the Left: Mrs. Rudolph Ringwall; Charles E. 


Jr., President of the Society; Mrs. Harold H. Burton; Rudolph Ringwall, Associate Conductor 


Melchior, ~ Mayor Harold H. Burton and Mrs. Melchior 


The New Music Lore Trio in the Home of Louise 
From the Left, Miss Arnoux, Mezzo So- 


Arnoux. 
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Georges, Harpist, and Youri Bil- 
s the Viola da Gamba, Lute and 


Recorder 


ight: A Part of the Audience at One 
of Two Garden Musicales Given Recent- 
by Margaret Sittig, Violinist, and 


Frederick V. Sittig, Pianist 


in Florida 





Jacqueline Salomons, Violinist, on the Paris 


In Season 


and Out 


Bound for Her Home in France 


Steil Andersen Tours Europe in a Series 
of Piano Recitals, 
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Frank Forest, Tenor (Right), and Lester 
Hodges, His Accompanist, in Dubuque, la. 





Lazar Samoiloff Takes a Candid Camera 
Shot—Subject Unknown—in California 
Where He Is Teaching 
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